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OVERVIEW 



ERIC/R^C Learning Packages contain just what the practitioner needs ' 
for staff development workshops. Workshops can begin with an 
overview lecture , continue through readings and discussion 
material, and end with research projects and an annotated 
bibliography for further research. 

Each learning package contains (1) a topic overview: a four-to-six 
page stage-setter; (2) in most cases, a digest of research: an ERIC 
summary of research on the topic written by a specialist; (3) a 
goal statement and a survey form; and (4) an extensive annotated 
bibliography of ERIC references. 

Graduate-level university credit is available. For further 
information contact Indiana University School of Continuing 
Studies, Owen Hall #204, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. Enrollment in 
each course will be limited. 
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The Hot Topic Guide o progrom designed for impiemcntotion either in o ujork- 
shop atmosphere or through individual study. ULIith the comments and suggestions of 
numerous educators, the Hot Topic Guide has evolved to incorporate the practical 
needs of teachers into its format Please take the time to ujork through the contents of 
this guide and you ujill find yourself uueil on your luoy to designing and implementing 
o variety of classroom projects centering on this topic. 

Ipf ul Guidelines for Workshop Use 





Suggestions for using this Hot Topic Guide qs q 
professional development tool. 



erview/Lecture 




Parents as Tutors in Reading and UJriting 
bijf Corl B. Smith 



tides and ERIC Documents 



♦ 




Children's Literature Favorites: Using the Five Senses 
^ enriching the Classroom Reading Program 
4 Helping Children ujith Reading and Learning 
4 Interchange 

4 Kentucky Resource Guide for Chapter One Teachers (Excerpts) 

4 Sharing Literacy: Guiding Principles and Practices for Parent 
Involvement 

4 Strategies for Involving Parents in Their Children's Education 

liography 

R collection of selected references and abstracts 
obtained directly from the €RIC database. 
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In-Service Workshops and Seminars 



Suggestions for using this Hot Topic Guide as a 
professional development tool 



Before the workshop 

++ CarefuUy review the materials presented in the Hot Topic Guide. Think 
about how these ideas apply to your particular school or district. 

++ As particular concepts begin to stand out in your mind as being 

important, use the Ribliographv section to seek out additional resources 
dealing specifically witli those concepts. 

Look over the authors and researchers cited in the Articles and 
Bibliographj: sections. Do any of them work in your area? Perhaps you 
could enlist their help and expertise as you plan your workshop or 
seminar. 

■H- As you begin to plan your activities, develop a mental picture of what 
you'd like to see happening in classrooms as a result or this in-service 
workshop. Keep that idea in mind as a guide to your planning. 

++ After you have developed a draft plan, you may wish to let one or two 
coUeagues look over your Hot Topic Guide and then critique your 
workshop plan. 

Durin g the Worl^hop 

++ Give your participants a soUd grasp of the background information, but 
don't load them down with an excessive amount of detail. You may 
wish to use the Overview section as a guide. 

++ Try modeling the techniques and principles by "teaching" a mini-lesson 
based on the ideas of the Hot Topic Guide. 

++ Remember tliat, as teachers ask you challenging questions, they are not 
trying to discredit yo\i or your ideas. Rather, tliey are trying to prepare 
themselves for situations that may arise as they implement these ideas 
in their own classrooms. 
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If any of the participants are already using some of these ideas in their 
classes, encourage them to share their experiences. 

Include at least two hands-on activities so that the participants wiU 
dfs^usled ^ ^""^ ^""^"^^^ principles you have 



discussed. 

Encourage teachers to go a step further with what they have learned in 
the workshop. They may wish to link up with coUea^es for mutual 
support m tiymg out these new ideas, spread the word to other 
teachers who were not in the workshop, or seek out Hot Topic Guides of 
their own for further investigation. 

After the Workshop 

■M- FoUow up on the work you have done. Do an informal survey to 

determme how many of your participants have actuaUy incoiporated 
the concepts from the in-service workshop into their practice. 

■H- When teachers are trying the new techniques, ask them to invite you to 
observe theu- classes. Have any surprising results come up? Are tiiere 
any unforeseen problems? ^ mere 

■H- As you discover success stories among the teachers from your seminar 
share them wztli those teachers who seem reluctant to give the id^as a 

^^'t.Zl t^Pj'^-^ y°^^ paracipants would like to see covered 

m future workshops and seminars. There are over fifty Hot Topic Guides 
and more are always being developed. Whatever you7focus. Nereis 
probably a Hot Topic Guide that can help. 
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Planning a Workshop Presentation 

Worksheet 

Major concepts you want to stress in this presentation: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

Are there additional resources mentioned in the Bibliography that would be worth 
locating? Which ones? How could you get them most easily? 



Are there resource people available in your area whom you might consult about this 
topic and/or invite to participate? Who are they? 



What would you like to see happen in participants' classrooms as a result of this 
workshop? Be as specific as possible* 



Plans for foUowup to this workshop: [peer observations, sharing experiences, etc.] 



Agenda for Workshop 

Planning Sheet 

Introduction/Overview: 

[What would be the most effective way to present the major concepts 
that you wish to convey?] 



Activities that involve participants and incorporate the main concepts of this workshop: 

1) 



2) 



Applications: 

Encourage participants to plan a mini-lesson for their educational setting that 
draws on these concepts* [One possibility is to work in small groups, during 
the workshop, to make a plan and then share it with other participants.] 

Your plan to make this happen: 



Evaluation: 

[Use the form on the next page, or one you design, to get feedback from 
participants about your presentation.] 
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END-OP-SeSSION Ev^LUflTlON 



Now that todays meeting is over, we would like to know how you feel and what you tliink about 
the things we did so that we can make them better. Your opinion is important to us. Please 
answer all questions honestly Your answers are confidential. 

1. Check ( / ) to show if todajr's meeting was 

□ Not worthwhile Q Somewhat worthwhile Q Very worthwhile 

2. Check ( / ) to show if today^s meeting was 

Q Not interesting Q Somewhat interesting Q Very interesting 

3. Check ( / ) to show if toda/s leader was 

□ Not very good Q Just 0,K. □ Very good 

4. Check ( / ) to show if the meeting helped you get any useful ideas about how you 
can make positive changes in the classroom. 

□ Very little □ Some □ Very much 

5. Check ( ) to show if today^s meeting was 

Q Ibo long Q Ibo short Q Just about right 

6. Check ( / ) whether you would recommend today's meeting to a colleague. 

□ Yes QNo 

7. Check ( / ) to show how useful you found each of the thin^ we did or discussed today. 

Getting information/new ideas. 

□ Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Seeing and hearing demonstrations of teaching techniques. 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Getting materials to read. 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 



Listening to other teachers tell about their own experiences. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Working with colleagues in a small group to develop strategies of our own. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Getting support from others in the group. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

8. Please write one thing that you thought was best about today: 



9. Please write one thing that could have been improved today: 



10. What additional information would you have liked? 



11. Do you have any questions you would like to ask? 



12. What additional comments would you like to make? 



Thank you for completing this form. 

iO 



fill Hot Topic Guides ore designed for grodes K-12. except for those otherujlse noted. Check those Learning Packages u 
uuould like mailed to you ot $16 each, and moll this form (olong with payment) to Hot Topic Guides. 6RIC/R6C. Indiana 
University. Smith Research Center, Suite 150, 2805 €ast Tenth Street, Bloomlngton. IN. 47408, 
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PARENTS AS TUTORS IN READING AND WRITING 

Lecture 



by Carl B. Smith 

Who v/ould ever dream that educators would consider studying parents as 
tutors? On the one hand, parents are the first and most natural teachers of 
their children. On the other hand, education in school subjects seems to 
have become so complex and esoteric that one wonders whether or not 
parents have the expertise to help their children learn school subjects in 
today's '••'"nment. In the days of Thomas Jefferson and Ben Franklin, it 
may ha. : ^ -^opropriate for parents to teach their children, but what 
about today? 

Part of the answer to those doubts can be seen in the example of modern 
parents who do teach their children successfully; not just tutoring them 
according to the direction of teachers, but actually teaching them in all 
state-required subjects. Current estimates suggest that more than 500,000 
parents in the United States teach their children at home. These children do 
not attend regular school at all. And these parents are not wealthy parents 
who can hire teachers or tutors to come into their homes: they are parents 
with ordinary means who choose to teach their children on their owr^. 

Recently, after a remodeling project at my house, we hired a man to clean 
up the debris. He worked in a factory during the day and did cleaning work 
at night and on weekends. As he worked, he told me that he had five 
children, all of whom were being educated at home; not for religious 
easons, but because ha and his wife felt that they could give their children 
more attention and direction than they would receive at a regular school. 
His wife gave the daily directions for this work, and he helped his children at 
night during a regular study time from 7:30 till 9:00. 

This man and his wife used textbooks, library books, and the typical 
reference books. "All you have to do," he told me, "is read, follow 
directions, and discuss the ideas and the processes with your children. It's 
great for them and for me. We all learn together about many things." 

The Need for Parent Educators 

This unit of study is not designed to promote home schools. Even though 
many of today's parents are much better educated than the parents of one 
hundred years ago, very few of them will take the time and the trouble to 
conduct their own hom3 school. Most parents want their children to 
succeed through the benefits of a public school or through a private school 
that meets their personal criteria. Conversely, most professional educators 
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now recognize that their work will not be successful without direct academic 
involvennent by parents. Teachers want the ennotional support of the 
parents, and they also need the help of parents in helping children to learn 
well the information and the learning procedures set up by the school. 

One third grade teacher in Ohio said to me: "My greatest problems arise 
when I get no support from the home. Parents are indispensable 
checkpoints for children's learning. Almost all of the children who have 
problems learning in my class get no help or encouragement from their 
parents." 

The sentiment of that third grade teacher seems quite widespread among 
those who teach and those who administer schools. We educators need to 
help parents develop an attitude of support and give them the skills that 
they need to help their children vyith their work. When a parent or other 
significant adult works with the child, the child learns that school activity is 
important to the adult world-a major motivational force for the child. 

Isaiah Thomas, star basketball player for the Detroit Pistons, once praised 
his mother for his success. Every night she oversaw her children's school 
work and helped them as best she could. Her story was made into a 
television movie. 

Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas pointed to the attitude and the 
daily help he received from his grandfather, who guided the young Clarence 
Thomas in his school work. His grandfather was a major influence in his 
academic success. 

I am sure that most of us who have succeeded through many years of 
school can point to the regular help of a parent or grandparent who listened, 
taught, helped us practice, and encouraged us through the difficult aspects 
of school learning. My own parents, who never finished high school, helped 
me every night during my early years. Their example guides me to this day. 

Parents as Tutors 

Almost all parents act as tutors at one time or another. They may not 
recognize their work as the work of a tutor, Dut any time they advise their 
children on some homework problem, parents serve as tutors. In the more 
formal sense, adults often decide that they will work regularly with children 
on tasks that affect school performance. Whether adults work as volunteer 
tutors in classrooms or with their own children at home, they can have 
enormous influence on their children. (Silvern, Steve B. and Linda R., 
Beginning Literacy and Your Cliild) 

Even though parents have an enormous impact on their children's learning 
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long before the child reaches the elementary school, it is during the 
elementary school years that parents usually begin what we are here 
referring to as tutoring. Numerous projects involving adult volunteers and 
parents as tutors show that these one-on-one relationships are very 
beneficial to children. They help them feel better about themselves, and 
they help students perform better in school. 

An adult tutor may actually overcome the sense of failure that some children 
experience when they are having difficulty koeping up with their peers. The 
adult tutor provides the child with a basic ingredient for success-regular 
individual praise for making progress. Parents are particularly well-suited to 
adjusting to the changing conditions of their children. If the child has a bad 
cold, the parent understands and adjusts his pace and his encouragement to 
match the situation. }f the child remains confused after a second or third 
explanation of a difficuit idea, the parent says out loud: "It is a confusing 
idea, but we will both loarn to understand it if we keep working together to 
figure it out. Let's try another way." 

Mature adults are not afraid to admit that they do not know all the answers, 
that they may not even know how to explain clearly the problem that they 
face together. "But we will keep trying to figure it out until we understand 
it." 

Technical expertise is not necessary for adults to help young children. 
Parents, for example, are not expected to be professional teachers, nor to 
have anything more than a healthy curiosity and a willingness to work with 
their children in a friendly, conversational w.^y. 

How Do We Help Parents Become Valuable Tutors? 

Try these simple guidelines as you invite parents into the learning process: 

Open the door and invite parents to be partners in the education of their 
children. Adults need reassurance that they can do a good job, and they 
need to believe that they can learn what they need to help their children. 
Organizing a workshop is one way to invite parents into the learning 
environment of the school. By inviting parents to such a workshop, we are 
saying implicitly: "You are important. You can do it. We'll help you learn 
what you need to help your children." 

Provide genera l guidelines to parents and/or volunteer? for any meeting 

between tutor and learner. 

♦ The role of the adult in a tutoring situation is to encourage, to 
engage in conversations, to be surprised or pleased at new 
knowledge, just as any learner is surprised or pleased. 
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♦ Look for continuous improvement in yourself as a tutor while 
also looking for progress on the part of the child-learner, 

♦ Listen carefully, apd ask questions to inform yourself and to 
clarify the understanding of the learner. 

♦ Encourage the learner, and praise even small improvements. 
Learning consists of making progress in understanding; it does 
not mean that the answer or the product of learning is perfect. 
It certainly does not mean that the learner is perfect. 

Train parents/volunteers to accompHsh some specific tasks . Parents and/or 
volunteers may be coached in how best to read aloud to children. When 
working on reading comprehension, for example, the tutor can learn to lead 
a child to explain his sense of a story or article, his understanding of its 
theme or its importance. When dealing with a written composition, the 
adult tutor can learn to discuss a child's writing as a message, part of whiCh 
seems clear and parts of which lack clarity. The latter parts of the 
composition are the areas the student should work on. 

The handouts that accompany this lecture may be used or adapted for a 
group of parents and/or volunteers who will be tutoring children. 

Organize mutual help meetings. In an introductory workshop, parents want 
help in getting started; they want reassurance and enough knowledge to 
proceed as a co-learner with their child. You can provide more information 
in additional sessions, perhaps structured as mutual help meetings with 
other parents. You may also lead parents to books and otner resources that 
provide activities and suggestions that they can use when working with their 
children. Often all a local leader needs to do is to set a time when interested 
parents can meet once a month for an hour to share problems, answers, 
books, and resources. Perhaps no other agenda will be necessary. 
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L51 Handout #1 for Parents 



Objectives for Parent Tutoring 



Once parents know what they are trying to achieve, they can select the 
books or other resources they need and lay out a schedule to work on their 
objectives. When a parent selects a target for working with a child, the 
purpose is not to test the child, but rather to give both parent and child a 
sense of direction and a reason for them to apply their energies. Use a 
planning sheet to lay out the first set of priorities you will set for your child. 
Base your selection on what you know about your child's needs. 

Please remember that three important components of an instructional plan 
determine its success: objectives, resources, and time to meet. Make the 
objectives as precise as you can. Find books and other resources that will 
guide you to achieve your objectives. Organize your tutoring time so you 
meet often enough to give your child adequate practice to achieve results. 
Most experts agree that effective tutoring efforts require at least two 
meetings a week. Anything less than that makes the work seem haphazard, 
and the effect of practice is lost. An adult tutoring a child works better than 
any other kind of instructional support, as long as the effort has clear 
purposes and occurs at least two times a week across many months. 

Sample objectives 

Here are some objectives that parents may select when working with their 
children. Select three or four that will benefit your child. Choose one 
objective that you feel will be the most helpful. Work on that objective first 
and with your best energy. Work on other objectives as time and incidental 
opportunities arise. From time to time, talk about these. objectives with your 
child and with your child's teacher. Change objectives and your procedures 
for interacting with your child as these discussions indicate you should. 

Developing positive attitudes: For example--books contain interesting stories; 
valuable information can be found in books; reading provides ideas that 
enable me to talk to other people; I can expand my interests and my life 
through reading. 

Building communication: For example-expanding vocabulary by discussing 
important/interesting words from books; improving word skills by discussing 
ways to figure them out when difficult words appear in reading; improving 
comprehension by sharing our sense of how the story is developing and by 
summarizing periodically; locating specific information by using indexes, 
subheads, and other resources. 
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Promoting critical thinking: For example-expressing and explaining our 
different reactions to the same story; raising questions about causes and 
consequences of events; discussing events according to values that we hold 
or according to values that we notice in other people. 

Developing fluency: For example-reading aloud to one another; reading 
regularly (several times a week) and sharing our reactions to what we have 
read; setting a reasonable number of pages to be read on a weekly basis. 

Other objectives: You may find other categories of objectives that you wish 
to focus on, or you may decide on objectives that are more specific than the 
ones listed here. By being close to your child and by discussing ideas with 
your child's teacher; you control the information that will help you decide on 
the objectives that you choose as a priority. Just being interested in your 
child's success and taking regular time to work with your child will benefit 
your child's literacy development. 

Map your plan: When you select your priorities with your child and list the 
resources that you have at hand to promote your tutoring efforts, you will 
have taken a major step towards success. It will give you and your child a 
sense of direction and a sense of accomplishment as you make progress 
towards your objectives. 
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L51 Handout #2 for Parents 



General Comprehension Questions 

Don't discuss a book or a story as if you were giving a test. Hold a 
conversation with your child, just the wsy you would want to discuss a 
book with a friend. Here are sample conversational questions to get the ball 
rolling: 

Overall impressions 

What did you like about this story/article/book? 

What was important to you? 

Was there a theme or a big idea in this book that you will 
remember? 

Are there events (or ideas) in the book that you want to talk 
about? Perhaps things that were confusing? Perhaps ideas 
that you disagree with? 

Specific reactions 

Do you like the way the story ended? Would you change it if 
you were the writer? 

If you wanted to tell someone what this story was about, what 
would you say? (Use only four or five sentences to summarize 
it.) 

Would you recommend this story to any of your friends? Why/ 
why not? 

There are a couple of ideas in here that seemed important to me 
(Mention them briefly). Do you agree? Why? 

Overall Comments 

You can always ask questions that call for the child to recall things that may 
be on a school quiz, if that kind of detail is required by the assignment from 
the teacher. But a parent tutor should first of all keep the child thinking 
about the story and the things that the child believes are important. Once 
the child sees that his or her ideas are valuable because the parent shows an 
interest in them, then the child may understand how other details help him 
clarify the message of the book. 
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L51 Handout #3 for Parents 

Clarity in Written Compositions 



When helping a child improve a written composition, we need to remember 
that the child hopes that it is finished and also hopes that his or her ideas 
will be accepted. Your review of the composition, therefore, should start 
with a statement of what you understand, of what you think is clear, of 
sentences or paragraphs that you want to praise. Then you can identify 
those things about the composition that are unclear lo you. 

What is clear 

Written language offers all kinds of opportunities for clear {or unclear) 
statements: 

■f images expressed with clarity through a precise vocabulary 

+ sequence of events where the order is clear 

4- explanations of causes or of reasons for actions 

+ an organization of ideas which is easy to follow 

+ use of vocabulary that adds color and life to the message 

When you point out those parts of the composition that are clear, you shov\/ 
your child the use of language that seems effective. You reinforce 
approaches to written communication that work. 

What is unclear 

Written expression may be confusing or unclear for a variety of reasons: 

- words are used incorrectly 

- general terms are used when specific terms are needed 

- images used are distracting or send a confused picture 

- sentence is too complex, or subject and predicate do not match 

- order of events or ideas seems hard to follow 

- the organization is not easy to determine 

When you say, "This is not clear to me," you give your child a chance to 
save face. He can say,"Here's what I wanted to say." By focusing on your 
problems with clarity, you acknowledge that the problem may be in your 
perception and not necessarily in the writing of your child. You have taken 
the sting out of your criticism. 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE FAVORITES: MULTICULTURAL AND MULTISENSORY 
Introduction: 

Early Childhood educators have always cherished fh^^r^ 
slnliulL' inr'^^' ^-^-Pl-^'-' -ngs or 'art that 

e^ielienols^ l^^^^^ tapestry of children's 

experiences. With a wise choice from the classics of children's 

T^e'^xlm^!.? '"'"^^ multicultural and mul^Js^nsory 

Inln^f ?hr\^^°^^" ^^^^ The Poobv p.v.. (dark, 1924), 

Vqr?? ' Adventures of Spider (West African Folk Tale (Anansi 

1964) and Frederick (Lionni, 1967). VAnansi, 

Primary goals for selection and experiences for children 



included 



^.u^ J}^ Stimulation of the creativity of young children by using 
the five senses - sight, taste, smell, sound, Ld touchf and ^ 



m 



Appreciation for the differences of others 
multicultural/global perspective. oi-ners 

iocJaf°and°lf?^;?r ^ould help children's intellectual, 

So?id of ?he ^h??H f^^^l°P°^ent. Through active learning, th^ 
cJ^sfroL door ' '° encompass lands far beyond the 




o, ^. ^^^^ criteria should we consider a<? i^^Qo^nt -5 oi 9 
Guidelines for choosing children's literature have been shipedbv 

including mlt^m^^^^lJ^A lJ'^!!^^^^^^^^ 
Education Experiences for Kinder».rt.„ f o.o,,/ i.o .-„^ ng l^CU 

materials in a multisensory process as an aid to intellectual 

c^if ^^a^uon'r"^^ ^--.^"^ b:co::*?hi 

sociai%\^u"df^i^t^^jri7te^a°r\r\rrrfr?^^^ 

?ei"iS """"^ '^""'"'^ "positive attitudes to„„d knowledge^Jd 
undi?s?LdSn» ;f^"K ■'■ inwiry that will enhance their 

and mul??tinf their world. " (NCSS, January 1989). Multicultural 

Earlv rh,,^K J'' T-^*"'* can clearly provide the framework for 
ii^arly Childhood activities. 
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Criteria for Choosing Children's Literature Favorites: 

classicr%\4r''i^^?^ should guide our choice of children's 
Classics. First, the language should ideally activate thought and 
create "xmages rather than simply labeling what is already a^arJnt 

c?eate%'k\ mo'oJ'of 'l'^^ ' language "^Sh^^Jd 

tltV' . ^ describing the actions and what the 

characters are doing and thinking(Glazer, 1986). Third^ the 

ci^^er I'g?^) °F '1, descriptions in the' text 

cri^erl; in .HHHtf one of the favorites chosen meets these three 
criteria m addition to being examples of the multicultural and 
multisensory components needed. 

Clearly, the classics of children's literature have special 
value. Beverly Lyon Clark wrote: special 

What we read as children has a profound effect on us. 

more profound than anything we are likely to read as adults. 

(Clark, 1990). 

Earlv^ChiTnTon^H^ 'T""^ ^^'^ J'^^" confirmed by students in my 

barly Childhood classes. I asked them to recall their first 

Sorinr%\"''^H t °" ----11 the exact tiil^ 

plot and other details, along with personal memories: 

Grandma told me the book(Black Beauty) was a favorite of 
my Mom s when she was a little girl. 



Or 



lhZ°lt, ^ copy of Marguerite D'Angeli's Nursery Rhvm^... 

JZnl^^ ^^^^ ^ t° iTnbury Cross" 

opened all by itself! 

JJinvT'" °^ children's literature as narrations of fantasy or 
readers "^^"^ treachery, could insure a new generation of avid 

Multisensory Criteria: 

An emphasis on child development has become the centerpiece of 
t^e ''^^^^''''^r children. Guidelines have been sLped by 

^gls) The^t.i? "^^T^' ^r'' (Piaget,1950, Kamii 

credeAce -to T .^."i^T^J^u °^ P^°fessional organizations gav^ 

iJJ^es of l« . ^^"^^ multisensory process will provide 

WhS we inolnH ^f"^"^^^ descriptions of sensory experiences, 

to stimulafi o!, i-^-""^^- ^r^^ ^^1^ weaving a textual cloth 
c°n nf^i^l 1 ^""^ inquiry. In most classics, children 

can literally close their eyes and imagine the setting aAd action. 

2'^ 
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for rhfl H^.n - .^l^fy^ tried to make their stories come alive 

for children m their cUssrooms. The addition of the multisensorJ 
and multicultural have been the hallmark of good teachinJ^ 
decades. One kindergarten teacher brings a big blar to school wi^h 

co;;se Jhf CM - -"^-"^ button, of 

^reemJ; classic X """^'^ Corduroy from the' Don 

freeman classic. The story is also taped for listening and th^ 
children can follow along as they look Tt the pictures They can 
give Corduroy as many big bear hugs as they wish. 

graders^ thlt^'^ '^t^'lfr.^ ^ take-along mascot for the fifth 

glaciers that I taught m 1988. We read stories to first-graders 
down the hall, easy-to-read picture books from my own collecJion 

TttZr ITrto::^ l^f^"" °^ readlng^to °?; 

happy scen^ ^"""^^ Verched on a tall stool and observed the 

The Three Favorites Chosen: 

.^•^^ The Poppy Seed Cak^c^f m or>T.^ 1934) revolves around fh^ 

d^::' ;:raravs'\"'"r'"?^ °' ^ ^^"^^ naU' AndrrwTet w^^ 

does not always obey his Auntie Katushka, a round, jolly-lookin<^ 
woman who loves to bake poppy seed cakes. The mood and impressions 

E^ropea^ fTavor'"!"'. vfl'? '^^^^^ an E:s":?n 

bed Andrewshek loves to jump up and down on a feather 

s?uffed into r^^^^'f ^^^^ '"^^y °^ grandmother^ 

stutted into satchels for the long, ocean voyage to the nlZ 

SSi?eT- /^^^r^^-k'- adventures involve a greefjoose. a naugSty 
white goat, and a picnic that was almost spoiled. The rich ?isuaf 
images meld with the olfactory and kinesthetic ' ^ 

folktllL fln^n^.V tqJf^'^^'u * favorite theme in West African 
loiKtaies (Anansi, 1964). He is very smart and just as nauehvv a« 
Andrewshek. He enjoys eating and does not like ^o work. He pLyJ 
^^oSbL°'' ^^'"^^ his way and of course, usually gets inJo 

ad?eniu;es wr?h\"ii ^^^^^^r^"/- °ne of many taleJ, ^ncl^Ses 

?uJnaWrserH.c= % i'^''"^'' ^^^^^ ^ °" Anansi in a 

turnaoout series of madcap events. 

^^r.^-i^^ Frederick (Lionni, 1967) has been described as a 
KueverthTtTv, thirsts for the beauty of the world. hJ 

believes that the aesthetic is as valuable as the material. He is 

pl^ce 'Ve unditr' T "^'^^ "° "^^^^ ^^^^ ^ more enticing 

Place. The underlying niood is one of learning to share space live 

thinking creatively. A primary 'vij;!: 



leiT ^rtSe^So^^rrr- ^^^^^^^ t.e\s:i:::Ln7iz 

Deauty ot the world all creatures share. 
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First Steps To Integrate the Multisensory and Multicultural: 

on storytelling and children's literature for librarians 
and teachers could be a logical beginning. Librarians have been 
the champions of storytelling and the promotion of children's 
literature, certainly since Andrew Carnegie first conceived the 
^^"•^x"' libraries in America. The publications of the 
tS!fo " Library Association have become invaluable sources for 
itnJ : f specially for multisensory learning. The Handbook fnr 
Storytell in^ (Bauer, 1977) has become a classic, filled with 
innovative, imaginative ways to present stories to children. 
Directions for a wide variety of devices are included such as a 
Hook n Loop Board and many kinds of magnetic and felt boards. 
Catalogs from ALA include numerous publications related to 
children s literature (ALA Catalog, 1991). 

...K^ l^"S"fg\ based on children's literature has been the 

subject of excellent books available to teachers in recent years. 
Several serve to guide the teacher with innovative ways to 
incorporate multisensory and multicultural learning, along with 

^°°^^' 1983; Glazer, 1986; Jalongo, 
1988; Laughlm and Watt, 1986; Machado , 1990 and Purves and Monson, 

The multicultural dimension especially could become a core 
value in the selection of favorites. From childrn's literature, 

d???f™?'?^''%^'^^^ '"^^^ children and explore cultured 

different from their own. They can make the first connection by 
sharing a common experience, such as a different way to bake 
cookies, as did Auntie Katushka in The Poppv Sp^H r«k^ . By making 

^!;L?nr^S r"^' ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^he human dimension! 

showing that we are more alike than different, all fellow humans 

o^hJi Lt^t? / experiences. Children in different communities in 
other parts of the globe usually live in families, love to eat, 
enjoy games and celebrate festive events. All of these common 
pastimes appear m children's literature. 

1 A ^^u^f especially in stories about children living in other 
lands that we can help to remove the barriers of misunderstanding 
about people living outside of the community, as an antidote to the 
xenophobia and fear of others who are "different." A multicultural 
dimension could foster "a more positive attitude" in children 
(Tomlmson and Lynch-Brown, 1989). 

Certainly, the greatest impact of the multicultural dimension 
could be on the minority child. Teachers, aware of demographic 
projections, are concerned that children be prepared for living in 
?nnn^ J changed, multicultural society predicted for the year 
a"" ^^^""P^^' the writings of Native American, Hispanic and 
i5nn«? 1?^" ^"^.hors who are involved in multicultural 

education emphasize the importance of the ancient folkore in their 
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lives as well as in the lives of others (Norton, 1990). 

A quest for quality literature for children and ways to 
incorporate both multisensory and multicultural learning was 
predicted long before electronic media stole children away from 
books as a leading leisure activity. Lillian H. Smith (1953) 
warned: 

We should put into their hands only the books worthy of 
them, the books of honesty, integrity, and vision — 
the books on which they can grow. For it is in the 
very nature of children to grow. They cannot stand 
still. They must have change and activity of mind and 
body. Reading (or listening to stories), which does not 
stir their minds, not only wastes their time but will 
not hold children permanently. If they find no 
satisfaction in one medium they will immediately turn 
to another (Smith, 1953). 

Today's Early Childhood educators face the new milennium in 
much the same frame of mind as did our colleagues of the previous 
century. Those in America's classrooms in the 1890s had an 
overwhelming task - the preparation of young immig ants for a 
successful life in their new country. They taught them English and 
to respect education and learning. Many of these new Americans 
became our parents and grandparents. Many have passed on their 
love for learning and the children's literature they read in their 
new language. Today's children in increasing numbers, once again 
speaking dozens of languages, have entered our classrooms as 
immigrants. Our task is similar. Through children's literature 
classics that infuse the multicutural and multisensory, we can once 
again help a new generation of younger learners. 
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CLASSROOM ^^^^^"I^S^^TO ^ENHANCE LEARNING: MODELS FOR YOUR OWN 

r.u-\t^^r^''^^ °^ ""^^"^ *° ^^^^^ °f the content areas and 

?on iw-L guidelines, we would need to include the 

toiiowmg areas: 

{ I ) Language Arts 

(2) Creative Drama/Pretend Play 

(3) Husic 

(4) Movement 

(5) Art 

(6) Discovery/Nature/Science 

(7) Math and 

(8) Cooking/Foods 

(1) LANGUAGE ARTS 

.Writing Invitations. In The Poppy s^^h n.lr^c. , Andrewshek could 
wrxte an invitation to a friend ?or a picnic they have prepared. 
Children can use a real wicker basket and add reaKo- plastic 
?ooS witht ^"-"^ "Playdough" poppy se^d cak^s.^^'SJ^^r 
^siL Invented 7^^^^^^ Children can write the invitations 

using Invented Spelling or dictate it to an adult. 

.Menu List: Children can also talk to a friend about what is on 
the menu for the picnic lunch, writing down(making a list) of the 
frlenS: fo°r^;hi: reading blck thS list to theJj 

aciw??; L oMint done as a Language Experience chart 

activity) so children can re-read the Picnic Menu. 

;he^*'pTnf.^ ^rite the list of foods that you need to buy for 

^ Children can write their own on 

smaller pads of paper Children can check off the foo'ds as the? 
c-re placed m the basket, naming each one. 

. Language Experience Group Story: Write a paragraph about the 
ZlTe rettn^ed^Lme^'^ ^'^"^^ ' ^^^e? An/rew^shet Ind 

on V'lV.^^u^^''^ ^^""^ "ith markers and mount 

S?o?rGaJd^°Tn Vh'''''^'^""^ ""'"'^ P^^^i-g the 

lufhL.^ ^] the correct sequence. Identify the names of the 
tT.^Z ~ .^ll^^trator. For the pages from Frederick have children 
teltll.t ^'T'^r "^^^^fP of bright colored paper, using different 
textures, similar to the original collages of Leonni. 

chant^°^;ri^T^"^^^ St^f^^V ^^il^ren enjoy the rhyming words and 
coSd hi ,^ °" Language Charts. Here is a model that 

could be used for The Poppv Seed Cakes ! 
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H.c-i^/.i'li/r^^u-,^^^''", the place 

designated for blank lines. On the back of the poster board, glue 
a wide paper strip across the back of the slots, to make an area 
tnat will temporarily hold a Name Card, 

. Make up a set of Name Cards with the name of each child in your 
group: One name on one card. 

. As the group reads(or chants) the verse, insert a child's Name 
card in. the slot. Child who recognizes own name, stands up. Call 
attention to the RHYMING WORDS (Print them in a different color ) . 
ulRKSiPmS^m ™^ EXCLAMATION 

f roI\\\ VUe? s' He'adr °' 

(a) THE POPPY SEED CAKES BY MARGERY CLARK 

Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 
How many can we BAKE? 
Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 
How many can we MAKE? 

One for Two for _ 

Three for Four for 



Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 
How many did we BAKE? 

Nine for Ten for 

Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 

How many did we MAKE? MmmiMmm! Good! 
NOTE: The verses could also be used as a FINGERPLAY , holding up one 
more finger on one hand and then on the second hand as verse is 
said. Children could add the names of their friends. One the last 
ime, children rub their tummies! 

(b) FREDERICK'S POEM 

This could he printed on poster board. Read poem from the 

SpAonMr'?"^''Ju'' children. Make the names of the FOUR 

Ipp^S^unTT^cT;. ^^^^ ^ different color. The letter of each 

SPRINGHOUSE or FALLMOUSE could be a color that matches the 

Illustrations: Spring - red; Summer - green; Fall - brown and 
Winter - gray. 
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(c) ANANSI - Whole Language Chart 

ry.^^/''^''^ action fingerplay on poster board. 

Children can then chant: •^^citu. 

ONE little, TWO little, THREE little Spiders 
^^^^ SIX little Spiders 

E^^HT little, NINE little Spiders 
TEN little Spiders are here. 

. Puppets: Simple hand puppets could be made from 

brown paper lunch bags and used to retell the story. Glove 
puppets could be made for the five characters in the The 
Poppy Seed Cakes ■ : Andrewshek, Auntie Katushka. Goose, ~^at, 
and Swan. ' 

(2) CREATIVE DRAMA/PRETEND PLAY: 

^rlfted°?rom°''^^^, K^^^'^" ^""t ^ °^ the story, 

don bed t.M °^ ^^''^^ dollhouse furniture, ^ 

tres'^ an ethn^o or chairs for a scene from The Ponnv ....H r..^.l. 
uress an ethnic do^l m a bright-flowered fabric with a shawl 

A~ KrtuTht'. - Picturfs^ff 

. Remember that children with special needs or developmental 
delays will be stimulated to retell some part of the story ffrJjl 
flu / ^""^ provided. For Frederick a stuffed mouse or one sewn 
from gray velveteen would be fine. Children retell the story Jnd 

p?fyf:i'sprd:r"'"''H ^^'^ t 

pipfcLS^r:: w7?h%r:d^i?. °' ^ ^^^^^^ °^ blaok-^Ile 

liLs^^'^ik^hfohflT^' "^^^ ^^told several 

times, ask the children for suggestions as to their favorite part 

may b: :dd:d or'l K^^r^r"- ^'"^^'^ ^-^^ bag co^tSL j 

Thl f ^^^P^^ headband (mouse ears, spider headpiece). 

The Social Living center furniture can be used to depict a scene 

^uro^'thi^ove^:"''"'''" ^^^^ cakesfifki^g^th:: 

(3) MUSIC: 

P-esource Directory contains several sources for different 
recordings, cassettes or songbooks that could include African or 

illi^Jrati^nsT T.'"* ^^'^ introduced with colorful 

Illustrations from the regions and children encouraged to listen or 
respond rhythmically with rhythm sticks or by clappfng thelJ hJnds! 
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(4) MOVEMENT: 



Crawling movements, like Anansi, the spider 
Mouse hops like Frederick. Can also pretend they are 

carrying "colors" ( balloons , scarves, construction paper 

circles) to store up for the gray winter. 
Waddles like the green goose or 

Jumps and leaps like the "naughty white goat in The Poppy 
Seed Cakes. 



(5) ART; 
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. Polish Paper cutting (Wycinanki ) : This a popular art media 
for Polish children First Teacher. Oct. 1990). This may be 
difficult for young fingers that have not yet mastered 
scissors skills, so one simple project could be first 
modeled and all attempts by the children accepted. 
However, some of the bright decorations, similar to those 
on Auntie Katushka's house could be pinned to the bulletin 
board in case children wished to also use them in their 
art work. The emphasis, of course, is on the children's 
self expression rather than copying a model. 

. Realia: Any arts or crafts( artifacts ) from the country 
could be arranged together in one place for the children -o 
see and touch (certainly nothing breakable). I have a 
mini-collection of crafts from Poland: A carved wooden 
plate, amber beads, wooden necklace, embroidery, Polish 
children's picture book(Turska, 1975) and dolls dressed 
m holiday costumes ("Mini-Museums", 1990). 

. Murals: Long pieces of white glazed shelf paper can 
be used as children paint scenes from the story or draw 
with watercolor markers. Small groups can work in sections 
divided up for each child. They can learn to work in 
cooperative groups, sharing space and materials. Talk 
first about the "scenes" and "events" of the story, what 
happened, first, next." Have ALL children participate 
regardless of abilities, even if it is only to paint green 
grass at the bottom edge of the mural. ALL should be 
included. 

. Dioramas: A shoebox with background painted on the back 
of the box and two sides will offer a backdrop and setting 
for retelling stories. Choose one scene from the story 
(Santee, 1986). Anansi, for example, could have cut green 
grass growing along a blue river. Set them out at eye level 
for children to use in retelling story. 

* Boards: Children's drawings or collages could be 

the focus for a theme-based bulletin board for each story. 
Can use the drawings on the board to recall events or retell 
the sequence of story. 
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Collage: Because Frederick was illustrated using the 

ni?^'^ °^ =°ll^g« by Leonni, this should be modeled for 
the children. According to abilities, pictures could also 
be torn paper, cut shapes. Use a wide variety of different 
textured, bright colored paper or scraps from a wallpaper 

?Soc£S''/T'%''°°^- ^'"P^-^i- once more, on the"^ 

fKUOhbS, rather t.^an on a finished product. 

( 6 ) NATURE/DISCOVERY/SCIENCE : 




Dried Grasses/Straw Collections: ( Frederick). This 
collection could be assembled by the children in the fall 
(depending on your seasons), perhaps in your school 



area. 



' aTa u""^ simple Science experiments that could be 

added here especially with changing colors, changing 
i.Tit^t solids, making ice, etc. Units on Seasons 
and Weather would be appropriate sources. 

(7) MATH: 

. File Folder Games: Measurement concept - wholes and halves 

. Felt Board Gaines: Poppy seed cakes(from felt or paper). 

counting; Ordinals: first, second, 
third, fourth poppy seed cake. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TOE STORIES COULD BE AS FOLLOWS: 



MULTI SENSORY MATH 

(1) Ihe JBqppk Seed Cajjaa 

. File Folfjter Game: 

Classification: 

Hfaiae of Activity: Poppy Seed Circles 

Objective: Classify different shapes: circle, triangle, and 
square 

^terials: Colored' file folder(may be laminated) with a large 
construction paper triangle, square, and circle "cakes," 

Construction paper trianglesCone color) a:id squares(one 
t I; /^^fl^f should be white paper "cakes," generously 
,. sprinkled with black specks for poppy seeds. 

Clear Contact Paper(or may be laminated) 

Procedure: Teacher should model steps, including putting 
all materials back in bag and returning to right place. 
Siif f f r"", ^ ^ ^^^^ ^° classify different shapes, round 
Poppy Seed Cakes, (circles), triangles or squares. They take 
them out of zii^lock bag and sort by placing them on the 
large shape of triangle, circle or square inside file folder. 

(2) Workjobs-Type Gameboard 

Idea adapted from Mary Baratta-Lorton, IfcrLlQbff ILl Umhsn 
Actiyitiea fan Eacly Childhood. Menlo Park, ca-^^ 
Addison-Wesley, 1979. 

Ka»e of Activity: Picnic Plates of Po^ Seed Cakes and Eggs 

Materials: Introduce activity with: Dish of real pot>pv fleeds 
Place m a dish, permit children to taste if^y^ 
(i'iace a few on a paper napkin). 

Eight (8) colored dinner-size paper plates 

Poppy seed cakes made from: Manilla paper sprinkled with 
black specks for poppy seeds OR Poppy seed cake beanbags, 
sewed from unbleached muslin, speckled with poppy seeds(black 
marker specks) and filled with navy beans. Sough cakes 
baked and colored would also be possible. BeanbagsTthough 
can also be used in games. 

Tt ^"^T ""^'^^ ^ egg shape or white 

poster board(covered with clear Contact paper) 
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^?7'^ Number cards from 1 - 10 (Masters are in 
TOOK, p, iJ7,if needed), 

i^^r Equations for siiaple addition (Masters are 

d?f^^;t^;Jf^'/''°^ as 2 + 2, 2 + 4. Children use the two 
faS onf of^^ materials 2 cakes ^d 2 eggs, placed on 
eacn one of the eight paper plates. 

Procedure: 

S^i^LvS"'^"^ ^'"^""^ °^J«^ts at the 

^r^L r K- """^ ^° "^^^^^ Numeral Cards. 

is ^^I>1«) counted out 

on each one of the 8 plates. 

S^e^L^S S^l^^ 12): Children would next 
record the total number of objects on each gameboard on a 

JoTe'xSpS!"" ''^''^ each pSt^, 

Addition: (p 14) Children use simple addition equation 
cards, counting out 2 cakes plus 2 eggs to match the "2 + 2" 
equation card. Pairs of children take turns with this 
activity, but no totals are given at this time. 

!^v"^t^^°''^^''; 15) Children in pairs take turns "taking 
away the objects talking about the process, using the 
subtraction equation cards (p. 140) 

^TT^ could be applied to each of the stories, ' 
^Efidecick and Aaanai^ Th& Adventurer of SEidsiL. 

(2) Spiders and Webs 

Materials: Plastic spider webs and black plastic spiders 
Procedures: 

Counting: Children match the numeral card 

Recording at the symbolic Level: Write number of objects. 

Addition: Same as with (1) Poppy Seed Cakes 

(3) Grey House 

Materials: Gameboards with a grey mouse 
Pompom balls - yellow 

P«>cedure: Children match up a pompom ball on his nose. 



(8) COOKING/FOOD; 



. Recipe for some real Poppy Seed Cakes: In the story, 
Auntxe Katushka wrote about the ingredients she used: 

One lovely Saturday morning Andrewshek's Auntie 
Katushka took some butter and some sugar and some- flour 
and some milk and seven eggs and she rolled out some nice 
little cakes. Then she sprinkled each cake with some of 
the poppy seeds which she had brought from the old 
country. 

However, Betty Goody actually created a recipe that could be 
followed in the classroom: 

1 cup butter or margarine 
1/2 cup sugar 

2 cups flour Poppy seeds 

Blend butter, sugar and flour with fingers. Roll into small balls 
the size of a walnut(Let each child work on a small piece of waxed 
paper sprinkled with flour). Flatten each ball slightly with a 
floured spoon. Sprinkle cakes with poppy seeds. Bake in a slow 
oven about 300 degrees, until lightly brown around the edges. Cook 
and serve with a beverage at snack-time (Coody, 1983, p. 124). 

. For the Anansi tale, why not try African Peanut Soup? (First 
October 1990). List the ingredients on a picture p^it^ 
chart for children to follow as they measure, pour and stir. 
Explain new vocabulary words as they experience them: Cut, dice, 
chop, spread, mix. 

. Shopping Lists for Cooking Experiences. Write on Poster Board: 

. Auntie Katushka' s Soup ( The Popp y Seed Cakes)? 

We need: Many Vegetables 

Turnips 

Parsnips 

Two (2) Onions 

Four (4) Carrotts 

Save_ Green Tops from Vegetables for one(l) Naughty White Goat! 
Write cooking words: 



Peel 

Slice . Half and Whole 

Cut 

Chop . Mince 
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. Shopping List for Picnic: 

Bread for Sandwiches 
into thisef'^'^'"^'' ^""^^^'"^ fillings{Book does not state what went 

Cottage Cheese carton 

Poppy seed cakes (see recipe) 

Two(2) Hard-Boiled Eggs 

Assemble all in a wicker basket. Enjoy! 
CONCLUSION: 

n,,,!^.-^^''^"''-^^' ""^^ ourselves, as we plan and use these 

multisensory and multicultural experiences in the classroom that 
our children do indeed learn best when they are explo^inHuh aS 
:L'a!s: I~..^^_^.^°7 of children's fiterat^ure^r^hlj 



can also share in the rich sounds of our beautiful iSguaie aJ 
they discover new words and meanings. The far corners of our Jlobe 

smeils o^rPoIrr "'"^'i ^^--^ the tastes anf 

smells of a Polish poppy seed cake or an African peanut soup. 

References: Others are in the Resource Pi rt^nt^r^y 



Coody, B. (1983). Using Literature w-itb v.n.g Chndr.r>. 

Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. ' "^"''^ 

^^^^^^fft^i^^^^ (October 

"Mini-Museums." First Te acher. October i Qon 

^""'^pLe; prl^atdi' '^^'^ ' ^^^^^^-^ Storytelling Techniques. 
r^JJL^^^ presentation at the 37th Annual SACUS 

Conference, Orlando, March 5-8, 1986. 

''""''Hlmiitii''^^' 5:il^-^ician of Cracow^ London: Hamish 
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APPENDIX B RESOURCE DIRECTORY 



RKSOURCB DlRgCTOY 

(1) Childron'u Literature, Journals, Organizations, Sourcos 

BiK>lihir:dx Hia. Journal of the International Board on Bookt; 
for Young People and the International Institute for 
Qiildren's Literature and Reading Research. 
Mayerhofgaase 6, A-1040, Vienna, Austria. News of books 
and magazines for children of international interest. 

Children's Book Council, 6";' Irving Place, New York, NY 10003. 
Book posters, bookmarks, and related materials. 

Children's Literature Association, 22 Harvest Lane, Battle 
Creek, MI 49015. Sponsors two journals, Childr-en' fi 
Lit^rat-.nrqrp^ib1iFib'?(i by Yale University Press) and 
the (MA Quarterlv. 

Library Service to Children, American Library Association 
50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611-2795. 

b-Mg Ago and Far Away, m Rcuflsinn Activi t.v Guidf . 
Children's literature series, including folktales 
from Sweden, Great Britain aiid Hungary. Station WGBH, 
125 Western Avenue, Boston, MA 02134. May be tap-^d 
for educational use within seven days after broadcast. 

Southern California Cliildren's Booksellers Association, 
P.O. Box 2895, La Jolla, CA 92038. Pamphlet, "Guidf 
to Author or Illustrator School Visits. "(self-addressed, 
stain fied envelope needed). 

liilL.. Ibe , Journal for Children's Literature. Ohio State 
University, Room 200, Ramseyer Hall, 29 West Woodruff, 
Columbus, OH 43210. 

(2) Sources for Materials for Multicultural/Global 
Peropectives: 

Black Experience in Children's Books, selected by Barbara 
Rollock. Brochure. New York: New York Public 
Library, 455 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10016. 

Claudia's Caravan: Multicultural/Multilingual Materials 
Catalog. P.O. Box 1582, Alameda, CA 94501. 

£irfit T<;;achqr , llieme Issue: A Multicultural Classroom, 

Vol. 11, No. 10, October 1990. First Teacher. Inc., 955 
Coimecticut Ave., Bridgeport, CI" 06607. 

Theme Issue: Cliildren's Literature. Vol. 5, No 

11, November, 1984. 

. Theme: Tales from Far Away. Vol. 10, No. 11, 



11 ^-^^ CT 06897. Write for 

membership information and booklists. 

Information Center on Children's Culturea.U.S. Committee 
for UNICEP, 331 E. 28th St., New York, NY 10016. 

P«°Ple- Catalog. P.O. Box 1460, 1144 

d^Sf ^^^"f^' ^ ^55^- I"°l"des African 
drums and musical instruments. Eastern European 
folk music and dolls. '^<^-»PG<m 

"iti^ ideas for ethnic dollars and 
their accessories. P.O. Box 190. Middleton, WI 535^- 

^^"^wSS: .^J^fi^=^ iMldmils Earunu (Journal 
ftO^vI J^?. """"^ Children around the world) 

80574 Hazelton Rd., Cottage Grove, OR 97424 

(3) Kasourcea for P^nta: 

^ Oiildren's Books? (Newsletter). The 

Horn Book, Inc., Park Square Bldg. . Boston, MA 02116. 

IRA( International Reading Association. Publishes a 

News for Parents from IRA" (Newsletter) related to 

ttJ^.V. ''^f f^i i^^l^ding booklists. 

pamphlets, such as "What is 

?M ^ iTf o^^^"^^ I^blicationa. 
IRA, ^800 Barksdale Rd., P.O. Box 8129, Newark, DK 

Parents' Choice. (Newsletter). Includes multi- media- 

C^ofST'''/r^^^'r.^*°'^ and books. Parents' 
Choice Foundation, P.O. Box 185, Waban, MA 02168. 

Treleaae, James Ths. EeadrAlfiud Handle New York: 
Pengum Books, 1982. — iurs. 



Dear Parent, 



Our room is buzzing with all kinds of activities involving 
the many stories we are reading to the children. You have 
probably already heard of the naughty antics of Curious 
George, the monkey who always gets into trouble. 

In this coming month, we will be exploring many of the 
classics cf children's literature. Perhaps you will 
recognize some favorites from your om childhood. Will you 
Please help to make these adventures with books a memorable 
event for our children? 

A Calendar for May is attached with many suggestions of 
things that would help your child learn that books bring joy 
and laughter ... and delightful characters to meet. Of 
course, it is not always possible to do everything, but 
Please try to make time for as many as your schedule permits. 
Uon t forget to involve your older readers. They can also 
join m and do some of the reading to the younger children. 

Please have a month of joy with children's books! 
Sincerely, 



(Your kindergarten teacher) 



CHILDREN'S LITERATURE FAVORITES: PARENTS' BOOK LIST 
STORY OF BABAR by Jean de Brunhoff, Random Books. 

ODRDUROY by Don Freeman. Viking Books . 
MILLIONS OF CATS by Wanda Gag, Coward. 

MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS by Robert McCloskey. Viking Books. 
TALE OF PETER RABBIT by Beatrix Potter. Warne. 
CURIOUS GEORGE by H.A. Rey. Houghton Mifflin. 
WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
2Srback^^^ Esphytr Slobodkina. Addison. Scholastic 

THE POPPY SEED CAKES by Margery Clark. Scholastic paperback. 
FREDERICK by Leo Lionni. Pantheon Books. 
Q ': STONE SOUP by Marcia Brown. 39 
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Sunday 



Monday 



Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 



^ First 

^top^Public 
Library 



comics and 
make vecret' 
able soup. 



iraws 
fa vori te 
P^rt 



^2 Trip to 
zoo or a 
farm 
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Sunday 
irive to 
^ind a ho us 
oeing 
yuilt 



6 

i^ead The 
^oppy Seed 



^kes . Chil 
a 



Buy 
jfacket of 
seeds 



'.he Wild 



Whe 



'Things Are 
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Read Mike 
ulli^an & 



i^His Steam 



Sale. Makei 
from 



caps 

paper for 
etellina 



Shovel 



27 Have 
child "read 
sing 
pictures 
for clues 



^4 Child 
retells 
tory using 
drawings 



^Look for 
things at 
home that 
begin with 
a "B" 




Plant 
Seeds in a 
paper cup 



Let child 
pick out a 
book to 
read 
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Make "book 
showing 
Story evends 



28 Read 
'^Millions 



of Cats, 



Child can 
write some^ 
thing about 
book 



Find 
things in 
ki tchen 
that are 
red. Check 
on seeds I 



10 

Child draw 
"picture of 
favori te 
character 



^^Read Make 
yay for 



Read 
Babar 



Find 
thfngs that 
-yegin with 




Child 
makes 

of drawings] 

from storxe^icture 
read 



Oucklings . 



Read a 
book. Have 
::hild retel 
part 



Shopping 
ook for 
Vegetables 
^?ead Stone 
Soup . 
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Read 

Frederick 



Return tc 
Library fc 
new books 

oppingi 
Look for 
foods " "I 



rh 



xnd old 
hoebox * 
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Read 
Corduroy 



8 

^hopping ! 

Buy constr 
d^per ,Qlue , 
iiarkers * 



25 

Return 
to Library 
^or more 
books 



babbit. 



retell 
story 



Child 
pi cks 
Drai'fa vori te 
retell 



out 
td 



Story bok: A shoebox or candy box can be used to show a scene from 
For example, for the book, Frederick , child could Irne the bol w^ 
paper or felt. Miaecould be made from pecans wrth ears- and taTls glued 

felt^blue, green, yellow. Story Box is used for 
d h^J^ to ret ell s tory 



Add circles of colored 
to mahip^^dbate objec 



a book, 
grey 
on . 
ch±ld 
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ENRICHING THE CLASSROOM READING PROGRAM 



Introducti on 

• If reading is to become a lifelong passion, rather than a passive 
activity reserved for school only, then teachers must comnit themselves 
to enriching the reading curriculum beyond the basic skills program. 
Teachers must actively plan for the acconplishment of t^o major goals: 
(1) developing a lifelong interest in reading and (2) improving liter- 
ature appreciation and critical reading abilities. As Harris and Sipay 



point out: 



expended in teaching children how to read, vet we 
apparently have produced what Charlotte Huck 
referred to as a nation of illiterate literates 
A successful reading program must not only develop 

SaJ (p 515)" ^° 
Charlotte Huck (p.25-26) and Jean Kujoth (p. 217) cite research 
studies by In.in. Cazden. Cohen. Ourking. Chomsky. New York University, 
and Roe which point to the effects associated with wide exposure to 
literature and books. Some of the important effects-v^g?,ins in 
language development. vocabular7 development, and reading comprehension. 
These gains were linked to factors such as: (1) being read to orally 
by parents and teachers; (2) availability of wel 1 -written materials; 
(3) time to read silently; (4) opportunities to self-select from a 
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3 



2 



•rich cafeteria' of materials; (5) opportunity to respond to what has 
been read orally or silently through a variety of enrichment activities, 
such as arts and crafts, music, puppetry, storytelling, and filmmaking; 
and (6) enthusiastic teachers, librarians, and parents who model reading 
In the school and home. ~ " 

The research of Doris Roettger (pp. 451-453) illustrates the 
possible effects of a skills dominated reading program. The subjects 
of her study, when asked how they would help children learn to like 
reading, if they were the teacher, made four reveal inc, reconmendatlons: 
(1) children should have time every day to read their own books, even 
if they have not completed their work; (2) teachers should talk to 
children about their hobbies and things they enjoy doing, so they can 
help children find interesting books; (3) teachers should tell children 
about interesting books and help them build mental images of what is 
happening; and (4) children should have an opportunity to discuss books 
with other children and/or the teacher. 

Barbe (pp. 19-20) discusses the research of Daniel Fader, author 
of Hooked on. Books and Rceder. The findings of these studies illustrate 
the lifelong effect of the school's failure to develop a habitual 
desire to read. Fader's study found that one-half of the college 
graduates holding a bachelor's degree never read a book after leaving 
college. Roeder's research revealed that public school teachers have 
a negative attitude toward reading as a leisure time activity. 
An_ Enri chment Reading Program 

The message is clear. Teachers must enrich the reading curriculum beyor. 
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the basic skills program If children are to learn to love reading. An 
enrichment reading program should include a special time set aside for 
leisure reading; a comfortable place to read; materials especially 
selected for the Interests and reading abilities of individual students; 
and most important, an enthusiastic, knowledgeable teacher. An 
enrichment reading program should provide time in thej^^ilv schedule 
for (1) motivating interest in self-selected reading material; (2) reading 
orally by the teacher; (3) reading silently; (4) interpretation and 
sharing activities related to reading; (5) parent involvement in the 
reading program. 

A reading enrichment program is not a program to develop reading 
skills, a basal reader program, nor an individualized reading program. 
It may be , however, an extension of any of these, and can be used 
with any kind of approach to reading instruction. 
Initiating the Program 

To initiate the program, a place must be set aside within the 
classroom where reading activities may be carried on. such as silent 
reading, listening-viewing activities, puppet plays, storytelling, 
writing, art activities, learning centers, and games. This area 
should be arranged to provide for displays, bulletin ooards, materials, 
and audio-visual equipment. It can be both a storage area and divider 
to insure privacy. Restrictive rules should be held to a minimum, as 
well as anything else which might decrease enthusiasm for use of the 
center in self-selection. The addition of lamps, rugs, sofas, stuffed 
chairs, bean bags, pillcws, and bathtubs attract children to the area 
and help to make it seem more open and warm. 



A basic element of the program Is the conection of materials. 
A rule of thumb is to have 3-5 books or items per student, or a 
collection of 100-150 items, which rotate at least once a month. 
This would Include books^newspapers, magazines, and related audio- 
visual materials. A listening- viewing center should be set up nearby 
for use of audio-visual items. Materials are best selected cooperatively 
by teacher and students. The following consideratilns'^ould be taken 
into account when selecting materials for the center: 

^' ^n3^!^4!;f ^° interests, experiences, 

and emotions of the age group. 

2. Writing should meet criteria of excellence. 

i. Readability should be assessed in terms of the 
independent reading level of students by means 
of the Ft7 Formula, five finger rule, or gradinq 
codes provided by publishers. 

4. Format should include an interesting cover, 
handy size, large print, many illustrations, 
off-whUe paper, attractive and uncluttered oaqe 
arrangement. ^ 

Tnird, time must be given for the encouragement of reading and use of 
the center. This would include time for reading aloud daily, book 
talks, and various motivational activities designed to interest children 
in reading, usually carried on or implemented by the teacher. Tiro 
should be set aside for daily silent reading on the part of children 
and teacher in order to help establish the reading habit. Time for 
responding to what has been read or listened to is very important. 
This may be done through art. music, writing, puppetry, discussion, 
storytelling, dramatics, or filmmaking. In addition to responding, 
children need to have the opportunity to share with another child, the 
teacher, or a group of children, things that have been meaningful to 
them from the material read. 
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This is a suggested schedule for the program: 



5 



TIME 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY FRIDAY 


9:00- 
10:00 








Motivation 
Responding 


10:00- ~ 

11:00 


11:00- 
12:00 










1:00- 
1:30 


Reading 
Aloud (T) 


Self- 
Selection 


Reading 
Aloud (T) 


Reading Readin 
Aloud (T) Aloud 


1:30- 
2:30 


2:30- 
3:00 


Silent 
Reading 


Silent 
Reading 


Silent 
Reading 


Sharing Sharin 
Preparation 



fl^yr Times a_ Week for Fi f teen Minutes Each Time 

Reading Aloud by the Teacher (T) 
Silent Reading by Students and Teacher 

Weekly 

Sharing by students - 15 minutes each time 
Self-selection by students - 30 minutes each time 

Every Other Week 

Motivational activities by teacher - 30 minutes each time 
Responding to reading by students - 45 minutes each time 

Finally, there must be a teacher who is enthusiastic about reading, 

who is knowledgeable about materials, and who can help to develop interest 

and enthusiasm in children and give them appropriate guidance in making 

reading selections. Few children discover books by themselves. In most 

instances, an adult model, either teacher or parent, who reads, who knows 
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books, and who shares this enthusiasm with students will serve as a 
catalyst for bringing books and children together and for inspiring a 
love for reading. Charlotte Huck puts it this way: 

The one most Important element in children's develr lent 
of a love of reading is the enthusiasm of the teacl 
Walk into any classroom and you can tell if the tea-ner 
really respects the reading of books. You can look at 
the teacher's desk or ask the children what book their 
teacher Is reading to them. You can see what 
provisions have been made to have books in the classroom; 
you can look at the quality of the books and talk to 
children about the ones they have read. (pT^gi)" 



7 
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ABSTRACT 

This instructional resource guide has been developed 
to assist Kentucky teachers in compensatory education programs funded 
under Chapter 1 of tiie Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. 
Over 100 suggested classroom activities, games r and bulletin boards 
are grouped under tne following topics: (1) effective instruction for 
cnapter l students; (2) reading instruction; (3) mathematics 
instruction; (4) classroom management; (5) parent involvement; and 
(6) attributes of successful Chapter 1 programs. The latest research 
on each topic is highlighted and related to the classroom activities^ 
which were contributed or developed by practicing Kentucky and west 
Virginia Chapter 1 teachers and Kentucky Department of Education 
staff. Each activity is referenced to the •Kentucky Essential 
Skills." While designed specifically for a remedial setting * these 
ideas and activities can be adopted m any classroom at any level. An 
index to instructional activities, coded by grade level, is appended. 
(FMW) 
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While the "Never, fivers'* give the inference as to what teachers should do in communicaung 
with parents, it is important that what is asked of parents is not intimidating or burdensome. As 
parents are involved in giving instructional assistance to their children, the ta.sk should be 
purposeful, ery'oyable and to the ext^^nt possible related to the everyday life of the family. Rather than 
making the home an extension of the school, the goal is to provide suggestions and support as to ways 
the parents can make learning fun and make it a part of the natural flow of livmg. 

When disctissing the ways to reinforce the child's classroom instruction give parents specific 
examples of activities that can become a part of everyday family life. Explain to the parents the 
purpose of each activity and the ways they can best carry out these activities. If necessary, provide a 
trainixxg and demonstration session for the parents. 

There are many ways reading and math activities can be blende*' itfUTthe regular family 
routine. Parents can be given the following suggestions: 

► Talk with your child and listen to their response. When talking with your child, look for 
opportunities to provide positive reinforcement to their statements and expand their 
comments by adding specific information. For example, when the child says« ''Look ai the 
dog." the parent replies, Tes, that is a black Labrador Retriever " 

► Raise questions as you go about daily life. Such as, '^Which of these products would be the 
better buy?** (math) or "Does that newspaper headlines seem believable to you?** (reading). 

p Many daily life activities provide opportunities for learning. For example, preparing a 
recipe provides both reading and math activities. Watching TV not only gives the 
possibility of time computation (How long before your favorite program comes on?) and 
reading a TV schedule, but also the richer experience of discussing a TV show viewed 
together or looking for addition information about the show topic in books. 

V Be a role model for using reading and math in your daily routines. Fur math, talk out loud 
as you estimate the quantity and cost of the food you need to purchase or measure the 
distance of the drive from home to the store. To model reading, have reading materials at 
home such as newspapers^ magazines or books. Many of these can be obtained through the 
local library. 

Students improve their reading by reading. Just as reading is part of the school day it should be 
a regular part of the home life. Parents should be encouraged to read with children of all ages 
regularly and often and to disciiss what was read* Families can even set aside a IS minute silent 
reading period in the home each evening when the tv, radios and stereo are turned off. Specific 
suggestions which parents can use while reading with their childCren) are listed below: 

When reading aloud together 

• Let your child select the book you will read. 

• Tell your child any "hard words" which your child does not know while s/he is reading 
aloud. 

• Discuss the story as you read together. Relate the episodes to real life events whenever 
possible. 

• Discuss the story's illustrations and how they related to the story. 
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• Make predictiona. such as "What do you think will happen next?". "What ending woul- 
you write for thii story?** before you know how the story ends, 

• As you read together. Uke the parts of different characters and "act out" the story as you 
read. 

• Sit close together and share the book as you read, regardless of whether the parent or chile 
is the reader. 

• At the end of the story, see how many details of the story each of you can recall. 
Alteirnate reading can be ftin . . . 

• Read alternate pages aloud ^ first the parent, then the child. You may want to alternate 
read chapters. 

• Alternate silent and oral reading. After reading silently, discass what is happening in the 
stor>-. 

• Alternate who gets to choose the story or book to read. This way the parent can introduce 
the child to new stories or interests. 

Try assisted reading . . . 

• This is a reading-in-unison procedure which can be helpful during the initial stages o: 
learning to read or with students who have marked difficulty with their reading. 



• 

• 



The parent can read the sentencets) first, and then the child reads the same sentence(s). 

The parent reads aloud, stopping at a highly predictable word or phrase; the child supplier 
the appropriate word(s). 

• The parent and child read in unison with the adult fading out as the child gains confidenct 
and getting louder when the child becomes unsure of her/himself. 

Additional activities which teachers can suggest for parents to do at home can be found in th. 
reading and math instructional ideas. Some of the instructional ideas specificallv mention parcr. 
participation in the "EXPAND" section. Other instructional ideas can be adopted for appropriau 
parent use. Involving parents does take a conscious effort but when teachers and parents wor; 
together as allies and share the responsibility they are able to more effectively attain their commor 
goal of .student success with greater ease. 
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Introduction 



search strongly supports parent involvement in schools. When 
parents are meaningfully involved in their children's education, chil- 
dren achieve at a higher level and have more positive attitudes to- 
ward school. While all children benefit, children from lov-income 
and minority families have the most to gain when schools involve 
parents. 

Understanding and respecting the diversity of families is essential 
when developing programs to strengthen the bond between the school 
and families. Meaningful parent involvement is achieved only when 
the school creates an environment that makes parents feel welcome, 
reaches out to parents in new ways and connects them to needed 
resources, and provides numerous opportunities for participation. 

What makes a parent-involvement program successful is educators 
and parents working together in a spirit of mutual cooperation for 
the benefit of children. The close home-school relationship can be 
one of the most positive and enduring influences in the lives of chil- 
dren. Involving parents early - and continuing that involvement 
throughout the school-age years - in the education of their children 
at home and at school is one of the most challengmg tasks educators 
face; but it holds the greatest potential for significantly increasing chil- 
dren's social, affective, and academic growth and achievement. 

This fastback presents an overview of programs and practices that 
schools can use for involving parents in the education of their chil- 
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Starting Early 

Parents educate their children from the moment of birth. The East 
Otero School District in La Junta, Colorado, acknowledges that a 
child's first and best teachers are parents who support and encourage 
learning from the start. To begin the lifelong process of learning, this 
school district presents to each new mother in the community a learn- 
ing packet containing a ''Leamer's Permit" signed by the superinten- 
dent of schools, booklets containing ideas for stimulating learning, 
brochures on reading, and a book of nursery rhymes for reading aloud. 

La Junta is one of a growing number of school districts whose in- 
terest in contacting parents early stems from the recognition that the 
early years are critical in providing the foundation for success in school 
and in life. Efforts to strengthen the home learning environment and 
to promote parent education are increasingly viewed as a way to re- 
duce the rate of failure among children placed at risk as a result of 
poverty, language barriers, and lack of support. By acknowledging 
the learning environment of the home and developing strategies to 
build and extend family strengths, educators can begin to make a 
difference in cliildren's learning. 

Programs being developed across the country for parents of infants 
and preschoolers include information and classes on child de- 
velopment, how parents can encourage growth and learning, under- 
standing and dealing with children's behavior, and community health 
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are provided in a variety of ways: home visits, parent-support 
groups, classes and workshops, developmental child care, commu- 
nity aides, and referral networks to help parents locate and use spe- 
cial services. 

In 1984 Missouri became the first state in the nation to require that 
all school districts provide parent-education and support services to 
families. A number of odier states and local school districts have 
launched similar efforts modeled on the Missouri program. Based on 
Burton White's (1988) research at Harvard on the powerful influence 
of the first three years of life on learning, Missouri legislators autho- 
rized a Parents as Teachers (PAT) program in all school districts (Co- 
hen 1990). This program provides the following services to families: 

1. Information and guidance for expectant parents. 

2. Parent education, including four home visits and four group 
meetings over an eight-month period for families with children 
from birth to age three. Districts must offer five contacts with 
three home visits to qualify for state funds. .Ih^iSiate also pro- 
vides funds for parent education for families with three- and 
four-year-olds, requiring a minimum of two contacts. 

3. Annual screening for children from ages one to four to moni- 
tor language, motor, and physical development as well as hear- 
ing, sight, and general health. 

PAT parent educators n^ not be certified teachers but must have 
experience working with families and have completed a training pro- 
gram. They serve as role models and coach parents in specific ways 
to foster growth and ieaniing. They show parents how to observe their 
child's growth in the areas of language, cognitive, social-emotional, 
and motor development. They also assist parents in linking with health, 
social, or other special services the family may need. The program 
helps parents prepare their children for the transition to the school 
environment and helps the school in understanding the child and the 
home environment. 

Si) 



PAT is intended to serve all families. Thus poorer parents do not 
feel that they are being singled out. The program builds on family 
strengths and emphasues parent empowerment. The program empha- 
sizes language development and includes activities based on research 
in emergent literacy, such as reading aloud to children, having a va- 
riety of priitted and writing materials in the home, and stimulating 
the child's interest in reading and writing. In particular, storybook 
reading is emphasized, since it has been shown to have such a strong 
effect on family interaction as well as on children's literacy. 

Since 1965 Head Start has provided a model for involving parents 
and for su][^lementing instruction with social and health services. Head 
Start's Exploring Parentmg program starts with the premise that par- 
ents are the first educators of their children and is designed to de- 
velop parenting skills and to bring parents into partnership with the 
sponsoring school or agency. 

Recent research indicates that Head Start programs increase chil- 
dren's readiness for school, aid their social adjustment, and have long- 
term effects on their motivation to learn. However, researchers also 
found that when children entered school, the frequei^Tof communica- 
tion between parents and schools (Uminished. Regular contact between 
Head Start and schools would ease the transition to school as well 
as assist with curriculum planning and parent involvement. Senator 
Edward Kennedy has proposed that Head Start's comprehensive service 
model and parent-involvement component be extended into the early 
elementary school years for low-income children ages five to eight. 

Even Start is a new federal education program that emphasizes 
teaching parents and children simultaneously. In 1989 approximate- 
ly $14 million was spent on 76 demonstration project grants. Current 
plans caU for expanding the program. At the same time that children, 
ages one to seven, are prepared for regular schooling, parents are 
taught parenting and literacy skills as well as instruction relevant to 
adult needs, such as applying for a iob or improvine skills in English 



Family or "intergenerationai" literacy programs are sprmgmg up 
across the country. These programs seek to improve the literacy en- 
vironment of the home by increasing the literacy skills of the adults 
and chUdren at the same time. While no single model of a family liter- 
acy program exists, they all share the belief that it is important for 
the parent or primary caregiver to place a high value on literacy and 
take an active role in the child's education. Another principle is that 
the more literate the parent or caregiver becomes, the more effective 
she or he will be in encouraging the child's development. Sonie pro- 
grams specifically target parents without a high school diploma, while 
others focus on at-risk, poor, and minority children and their parents. 

Smdies in emergent literacy, early childhood education, and cog- 
nitive development all indicate the importance of parents in children's 
literacy development. As children's first teachers, they create the home 
environment, model positive attimdes toward education, and share 
literacy activities. But parents who have not attained adequate skills 
themselves may be unaware of the importance of reading to children 
or how to create a supportive home environment. While many par- 
ents want to help their children succeed in school, they may not have 
enough money to buy books or other educational maief!als;"and read- 
ing and talking about books or ideas may not be a family habit. It 
is these parents who are most likely to benefit from family literacy 
programs. 

The goal of family literacy programs is to enhance the lives of both 
parent and child by improving skills, attitudes, values, and behaviors 
linked to reading. These programs try to break the cycle of low liter- 
acy by focusing on tiie adult and child as partners in learning. Family 
literacy stresses reading as a social activity to be enjoyed. It sets a 
pattern for talking together about things and ideas and provides 
meaningful topics for parent-child conversation. vSharing books in fam- 
ilies helps pave the way for school success. Parents who participate 
•■r. fomiiv literacy Drocrams develoD self-esteem and eain confidence 



Family literacy programs currently operate in day -care centers, 
libraries, adult education centers, community colleges, and public 
schools. As public schools extend their services to include preschool 
and before- and after-school care, these sites also could become family 
literacy centers. 

The Kenan Family Literacy Projea, which operates primarily in 
public elementary school sites m Kentucky and North Carolina, is 
another model of parental involvement designed to improve parents' 
basic skills as well as their children's learning skills. Launched in 1987 
by Shirley Darling with support from the William R. Kenan Jr. 
Charitable Trust, the program is serving as a model for other pro- 
grams being developed throughout the country. 

Three days a week, parents and their three- or four-year-old chil- 
dren are picked up by a school bus and brought to the family literacy 
site. From 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., with breaks for a free breakfast 
and lunch, parents and children participate in a variety of learning 
activities. A typical schedule might have parents in basic skills and 
employment preparation classes while their children attend tlie pre- 
school program from 8:30 to 11:00. From 11:00 until lunch time, 
parents join their children for parent-as-teacher learning activities, 
which are supervised by an early childhood speci^JjiSJ.._Parents and 
children eat lunch together, after which the children remm to their 
preschool activities with the parents working as school volunteers. 
This is followed by parents participating in large-group discussions 
centered on parenting skills until 2:30. 

The program includes early childhood education based on the 
High/Scope Preschool Curriculum and an individualized adult edu- 
cation curriculum that might include basic literacy skills or working 
toward a GED high school equivalency diploma, and a parenting edu- 
cation component focusing on nurturing, child development, dis- 
cipline, self-esteem, and pre-employment and job readiness skills. The 
x,r.^^^^ rr^ryif^} ]r>cu\]^ \t] adults TXisilivc Bttitude^ about education, which 



Because of the program's success, the Kenan Trust has aUocated 
an additional $1 million to set up a National Center for Family Liter- 
acy (One Riverfront Plaza, Suite 608, Louisville, KY 40202). The 
center has begun to train staff from throughout the world in the prin- 
ciples of family literacy. It also has published Family Literacy Model 
Program Guidebook and a directory, Funding Sources for Literacy 
Programs. 

First Teachers is a family literacy handbook published by the Bar- 
bara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy. It provides brief descrip- 
tions of 10 family literacy programs, including the Kenan Family 
Literacy Project. Supported by both public and private funds, these 
programs are diverse in both their approaches and the settings in which 
they have been implemented. For example, Kentucky's PACE (Par- 
ent and Child Education Program) provides parent literacy training, 
preparation for the GED, parent participation in their children's pre- 
school classes, and involvement in emergent literacy activities. Chil- 
dren attend an on-site preschool program. In contrast, the Arkansas 
Home Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) is 
home-based. Twice a month a paraprofessional, who must be a mother 
or father from the same conmiunity , visits the parent and works with 
him or her on weekly lessons. On alternating weeks the parents gath- 
er for group meetings. ^ _ 

These programs demonstrate how parents can be involved in the 
education of their children from birth to age five, the period f greatest 
physical and intellectual development in a child's life. While it may 
not be possible to launch a comprehensive progr-im such as Missou- 
ri's PAT program, a number of other small-scale projects can pro- 
vide a good beginning. Following is a compilation of approaches for 
starting early to involve parents in their children's education: 

1 . Make contact with new parents and provide them with informa- 
tion and sources of support. A personalized yet inexpensive activity' 
is providing a gift basket or packet of materials to new mothers. The 



in the child's education, inforaiation on infants and ways to en- 
courage their development, a directory of community resources, a 
book of nursery rhymes, and other developmentaUy appropriate 
materials. 

2. Sponsor workshops for parents of infents and preschool chil- 
dren, providing child care and transportation if needed. 

3. Offer parenting courses and classes on child development. 

4. Provide a comer in the public library or school library for par- 
ent education materials and books for preschool children. 

5. When planning elementary school parent-involvement programs 
and activities, also incorporate activities and information that address 
the needs of parents of preschool children. 

6. Establish a family resource room in elementary schools that pro- 
vides materials, games, and books for check-out for preschool as well 
as school-age children. 

7. Make regular home visits to families with preschool children. 
Use volunteers, other parents, or parent-contact aides who know the 
community to serve as home visitors. 

8. Employ and train parent educators who can provide a wide range 
of services to families and involve parents in the education of their 
children. 

9. Design and implement a family literacy program using the Ke- 
nan Family Literacy Project model or one of the other models. Or 
develop a program tailored to your own commtifliPr^"ig elements 
of successful programs. 

10. Implement a comprehensive infant and preschool program based 
on the Missouri Parents as Teachers model, or participate in the train- 
ing they offer and adapt the program to local conditions. 

Chapter 2 and other federal, state, and local funds may be used 
to initiate parent-involvement programs. A small start may pave the 
way for a larger initiative. Edward F. Zigler, Sterling Professor of 
Psychology at Yale University and director of the Bush Center in Child 
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ing recognition that if we want to optimize the developnnent of chil- 
dren, we have to get in there even before they are bom with prenatal 
care — and then do everything we can to see that the environment 
and learning experience of the child is optimal for the period from 
0 to 5" (Cohen 1990). 
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Involving Parents of School-Age Children 



Efforts to involve parents in their children's education must con- 
tinue throughout the elementary and secondary years. Research mdi- 
cates, however, that teachers' work with families and parents' 
involvement with their children's education fall off sharply as chil- 
dren grow older. Despite such findings, there are many ways in which 
educators can reach out to parents. 

Educators are becoming increasingly aware that in schools that value 
parent participation, there is higher achievement, more positive atti- 
mdes, and more effective programs. Research conducted by Joyce 
Epstein (1984) of Johns Hopkins University also indicates that teachers 
who involve parents are rated by parents as having higher overall 
teaching ability. Parent involvement is one of the key components 
identified in effective schools research, and federal and state programs 
often require it as a condition of funding. 

Ways of working with parents include improving the communica- 
tion between home and school; helping parents work with their chil- 
dren at home; involving parents in school activities; developing 
collaborative planning among parents, smdents, and teachers; and em- 
powering parents to become decision makers in theiTChildren's school. 
The following sections treat these topics in greater depth. 

School-Home Coramimication 

Frequent and two-way open communication with parents is the foun- 
dation for building parent-teacher relationships and for involving par- 
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ents as partners in their children's education. (See Fastback 230 Im- 
proving Home-School Communication by Edward E. Gotts and 
Richard F. PumcU.) 

What is good communication with parents? The reported prefer- 
ences of parents are not necessarily what school personnel think they 
are« according to a stucfy by Jane lindle (1989). School personnel 
tend to believe that a professional, businesslike manner will win the 
respect and support of parents. But when parents were asked about 
their contacts with the school, dieir responses reveal that they are un- 
comfortable with a formal professional-client rel^onship. Instead, 
they prefer the '^personal touch." Personal attention and timely infor- 
mation on an informal basis is more likely to win their respect. Par- 
ents want to be included in the dialogue about their child's education 
and to share their perceptions about their children with school staff 
They do not want a professional-client relationship; they want to be 
equal partners in the education of their children. 

Achieving the *^rsonal touch" means treating parents as friends. 
It means showing empathy, warmth, respect, and sincerity. Above 
all, it means listening carefully to what parents have to say about their 
children and about their perceptions of the school program. Parents 
first want to know as mudi as possible about their chiidSren'S programs 
at school. General information they usually want to know about the 
school program includes: 

• What are the goals of the school and the teacher(s)? 

• What is the child learning, and how is it taught? 

• What are the school's and teacher's expectations? 

• What are the attendance and homework policies? 

• How is the child doing in school? 

• What courses and extracurricular activities are available to choose 
from, and what guidance is provided to help students make 
choices? 

• What changes are being planned in the areas of curriculum, grad- 
ing, discipline, homework, or extracuiTicu]a,r activities, and why? 

9r BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Essential Tips for Learning 

1 Talk with your chUd about daily events and take Jkn^^listen to 
' what your child wants to tcU you. Conversation around the dinner 

table about everyday and world events promotes learning. 

2 Read aloud to your chUd often - every day if possible - and en- 
courage your chad to read to you. The best way to help chUdren 
become better readers is to begin to read to them when they are 
infants The more childien read, both in school and outside, the 
more they will improve their reading abilities. And take your chUd 
to the library to get his or her own library card. 

3 . Encourage children to draw and scribble stories at home. This will 

help them learn to write with greater confidence in school. 
4 Take your chUd to new and different places, such as museums, 
' historical sites, and nature centers. Talk about what you have seen. 

5. Supervise television viewing. Choose good programs and set some 
time limits - and talk with your children about the programs they 
do watch. 

6. Be generous in showing affection and express interest m your child s 
everyday activities and accomplishments. 

7 Establish a regular time and place for doing homework, encourage 
your chUd's efforts, and offer praise when assignments are completed. 

8 Encourage good health practices by making sure your child has three 

nutritious meals a day, gets plenty of exercise and sleep, and has 
regular medical and dental check-ups. 

9. Instill self-confidence by encouraging your chUd to believe n his 
or her self-worth and abilities. 

10. Monitor how your chUd spends his or her time outside of school. 
Limit video games and television viewing and encourage reading, 
hobbies, scouts, and other worthwhile activiues that provide learning 
opportunities. 

11 Make sure your chUd attends school regularly, show an interest 
in what is being learned at school, and communicate that educa- 
tion is important. Belief in the value of hard work, personal respon- 
sibUity, and the importance of education all contribute to greater 
success in school. 
12 Be a role model for your chUd. ChUdren imitate what they see their 
parents doing. If you read, your child wi". want tc read. 
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Parents also need specific information concerning school events, 
activities, and meetings. And probably most of all, parents want to 
know how they can help their child at home. Because communica- 
tion is a two-way process, schools must be receptive and responsive 
to parents' questions and expectations for their children. Parents need 
to feel that they can express their concerns to the school and that they 
need to share information that may be affecting their child's school 
performance. For then- part, teachers want parents to realize that they 
are committed to helping children learo but that they cannot do it alone. 
They want parents to recognize that their children's education is a 
shared responsibility between the school and the home. 

Communication between the school and the home may be in writ- 
ing, by telephone, or face-to-face. Written communications should 
be clear, brief, respectful, and free from education jargon. Telephone 
conununications should be friendly, tactfiil, and courteous. Face-to- 
face communication is the most effective and should be used as often 
as possible. Some of the best opportunities for honest, open, two- 
way communication take place in informal face-to-face contacts be- 
tween staff and parents. 

Commimication early in the school year conveys to parents that their 
cooperation is important. Personal contact is essential for building 
a cooperative relationship. Ways to initiate schqol^Jjapie communi- 
cation during the first week of school are having teachers phone par- 
ents to introduce themselves, sending personal notes home and 
encouraging parents to conununicate back, and making home visits. 
Some teachers like to write a letter to each child and his or her par- 
ents during the summer before school begins, a practice sure to be 
a hit with parents. 

School staff also must communicate to parents that they are wel- 
come and wanted in the school. This begins with a welcome sign at 
the entrance to the school, an inviting reception area, and an orienta- 
tion program for new parents. Throv ghout the school year there should 
be frequent oppormnities for teacher-parent and principal-parent in- 
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teraction. Parents should feel that the school belongs to them, too. 
Examples of school-home conamimication practices include: 

• Welcome packets for new families delivered to the home 

• Class and individual letters and messages sent home 

• Back-to-school nights and open houses 

• Parent/student handbooks 

• School and program information brochures 

• Parent-interest surveys 

• "Happygranis" reporting good news 

• Principal-parent coffees 

• Newsletters (class, program, school) 

• Teacher-parent breakfasts, lunches, teas 

• Special occasion cards/recognition messages 

• Student work sent home weekly ac;companied by a parent re- 
sponse sheet 

• Personal handwritten notes 

• Progress/success reports 

• Letters and notes from principal., superintendent 

• Neighborhood coffee klatches 

• Home visits 

• Home contact aides (bilingual if needed) 

• Monthly event and activity calendars 

• Community meetings/presentations _ - 

Special attention also should be paid to new families registering 
children during the year. They need information that will help them 
and their children adjust quickly to a new environment and school. 
(See Fastback 304 Meeting the Needs of Transient Students by 
Donovan R. Walling.) 

Learning at Home 

Creating a proper learning environment at home has a powerful 
impact on student achievement and behavior at school. Research com- 



piled in What Works: Research About Teaching and Learning (U.S. 
Department of Education 1986) concludes that "the curriculum of the 
home" is twice as predictive of academic leaming^lSJRily socioeco- 
nomic status. Children whose parents help them at home and stay in 
touch with the school do better. And parental influence is no less im- 
portant at the high school level. 

Attitudes and behaviors essential to learning over which parents 
have control and influence, regardless of their income and education, 
are listed in the box on page 21 . These basic tips can be put in a one- 
page brochure or printed in large type and laminated for each parent 
to keep in a prominent place at home. They are ideal as a handout 
at Back-to-School Night, or for teachers to give to parents when they 
make a home visit or have a parent conference. Note to readers: the 
boxed text in thisfastback is intended for parent handouts, brochures, 
or newsletters. They may be reproduced without permission from the 
publisher but should include a credit line. 

Ideas to Help Parents Enhance Learning at Home 

Principals and teachers can provide parents with many ideas and 
materials to support learning at home. Following are some sugges- 
tions that have been used successfully in many communities. 

Tips for Parents. Parent brochures or items in school newsletters 
can be used to deal with topics of general interest or with specific 
topics, such as reading, math, science, social studies, smdy skills, 
homework, motivation, self-esteem, creativity, and others. In a school 
newsletter, parent involvement is possible through an idea exchange 
column. Parents can be invited to contribute ideas or suggestions that 
have worked for them and are worth sharing with other parents. Tips 
for parents can be sent home in the form of an attractive one-page 
brochure or poster, which can be posted on the refrigerator door or 
on a family bulletin board. 

Several professional organizations publish a v^ariety of brochures, 
pamphlets, and other types of materials for parents, which can be 



purchased at nominal cost. For example, the International R e ad in g 
Association member newsps^, Reading Today , camcs in each is- 
sue short news items related to literacy for parents, which schools 
are free to lepioduce in their own newsletters. The Parent Institute 
publishes a parent newsletter tided iVocfica/ Ideas for Sutenis to Help 
Their ChOdren, While commercially produced materials tend to look 
more ptofessionad, matesials produced by the school can be more per- 
sonalized and can be designed to allow for parent feedback. Parents 
£q>preciate receiving these materials not only for the information and 
guidance they provide but also as tangible evidence that the school 
cares about dieir children's leammg and encourages parents to be in- 
volved in their learning. 

Following is a selective list of organizations that publish materials 
for parents. 

Ameriran Association of School Administrators, 1801 N. Moore 
Street, Arlington, VA 22209-1888. Phone: (703) 528-0700. 
International Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Road, Newark, 

DE 19714-0000. Phone: (302) 731-1600. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1906 Association 

Drive, Reston, VA 22091-1502. Phone: (702) 528-5840. 
National PTA, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, XL 60611-2571. 

Phone: (312) 787-0977. 
National Scftiool Public Relations Association, Suite 201, 1501 Lee 
Hwy., Arlington, VA 22209-1109. Phone: (702) 528-5840. 
The Parent Institute, P.O. Box 7474, Fairfax Station, VA 

22039-7474. Phone: (703) 569-9842. 
Reading Is Fundamental, Inc., P.O. Box 23444, Washington, DC 
20026. Phone: (202) 287-3220. 

The boxes on the following pages are examples of parent educa- 
tion materials that schools can send home or publish in a newsletter. 

Home Learning Activities. The school can help to promote many 
kinds of learning activities that parents and children can share in the 



Helping Children Develop Self-Esteem 

Helping your children develop self-esteem is one of the most im- 
portant things you can do as a parent. Self-esteem means appreciating 
one's own worth; it means being accountable for oneself and acting 
responsibly toward others. Children with high self-esteem take pride 
in their accomplishments, make good decisions, demonstrate respon- 
sibility, and have high self-expectations. Here are soinis ways to help 
develop self-esteem in your children: 

1. Seek out opportunities to praise and encourage your child. 

2. Recognize your child for a job well done. 

3. Treat your child with love, respect, and courtesy. 

4. Nurture a positive attitude in all tasks. 

5. Give your child many oppormnities to assume responsibility. 

6. Encourage paiticipation in activities in which your child can 
succeed. 

7. Listen attentively to your child's ideas, concerns, and feelings. 

8. Reward good behavior and accomplishments. 

9. Let children make their own decisions whenever possible. 

10. Spend time together and share favorite activities. 



home. Suggested activities can be included in the school newsletter 
or a teacher's weekly letter to parents. Some examples are an anno- 
tated list of educational games and toys with recommended ages, an- 
nouncements of upcoming events of interest to children, lists of places 
to go, and holiday and vacation activities. Teachers might assemble 
a set of puzzles and word games in envelopes and send them home 
for parents and children to enjoy together. 

A growing practice in many schools is the use of weekly or month- 
ly calendars with suggested activities that parents and children can 
do together. Some schools print calendars on the reverse side of the 
school lunch menus. Calendar activities can range from practice on 
basic skills to creative projects related to different curriculum areas. 
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How PSu-ents Can Encourage Creativity 

Children's creativity develops in a stimulating home environment 
and rich family life. A rich fimuly life includes shared meals, Uvely 
discussions, time to work and play together, exposure to cultural ac- 
tivities, femily trips; and shared femfly interests such as singing, playing 
musical instruments, storytelling, camping, bicycling, etc. In addition 
to a rich fasnily life, chUdrcn need opportunities to develop their crea- 
tive talents. Here are some ways to help your chUdren develop tiieir 
special talents: 

1 . i*rovide reading materials that develop imagination, such as fairy 
tales, folk tales, classic and current children's iiteramre, and open- 
ended stories. 

2. Prize your children's individuaUty by taking note of their umque 
contributions. 

3. Encourage your children to develop and pursue their own interests. 

4. Praise your children's efforts and accomplishments. 

5. Provide an environment that encourages exploration and risk- 
taking. 

6. Allow time for thinking, reflection, and even daydreaming. 

7. Provide resource books, materials, and challenging games in the 
home. 

8. Provide art and building materials to work with. 

9. Refrain from criticizing or evaluating your children's creative 
efforts. 

10. Schedule a variety of experiences, such as visits to unusual places; 
enroll your children in courses and workshops on topics of spe- 
cial interest to them. 



A word of caution is in order about use of the calendar format: When 
calendars provide specific activities to be completed every day, it may 
cause parents to feel guilty about not being able to do all of tiiem. 
To counteract tiiis, it should be stated clearly that^ activities are 
suggestions from which parents and children can choose depending 
on interest and available time. 



Motivating Your Children to Siicceed4iiifiehool 

CMdren arc subject to many influences outside their liome, but par- 
ents have the roost lasting influence when it comes to success in school. 

Motivation is the key to becoming a successful learner. Here are some 
ways you can help to motivate your cMdren. 

1 . Show interest in your children's learning. Inquire about what they 
are learning in school; ask to see their papers and projects. 

2. Work with your children in setting specific daily goals that are 
achievable. Write out the goals and post them in a prominent place 
and have the children check off each goal when completed. 

3. Help your children envision and formulate long-term goals. 

4. Instill in your children the attitude that achievements are usually 

the result of persistence and hard work, not luck or ability. 

5. Show caring and love ifyour children make mistakes or fail, and 

help them sec mistakes as opportunities to grow. 

6. Demonstrate through your words and actions faith in your chil- 
dren's ability to learn and achieve. 

7. Look for successes in your children's efforts and acknowledge 1 

them. 1 

8. Recognize, praise, and celebrate your children's successful com- I 
pletion of a challenging goal. I 

9. Model for your children language that conveys positive expecta- 
tions, such as I can, I will, I want to, I understand, ray goal is, etc. 

10. Stress frequently to your children the importance of learning and I 



education. 
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Voluntary Home Reading. Research clearly indicates that tlie amount 
of reading students do outside of school is significantly related to read- 
ing achievement. (See fastback225 Promoting Voluntary Reading in 
School and Home by Lesley Mandel Morrow.) The school can play 
a vital role in involving parents in activities and programs that pro- 
mote home reading. Following are description^ qJUpme programs 
schools might consider to encourage home reading. 

o r 
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"Books and Beyond" is a home reading program designed to increase 
students' recreational reading and decrease indiscriminate TV viewing. 
It can be organized on a schoolwide or classroom basis. Students par- 
ticipate in a Read-a-Thon, a reading incentive prografiPwith different 
rHemes for each year to ensure high interest levd. Themes include 
^ for Knowledge, Book Bucks, Jog America, Around the World, 
and Olyuii^ic Decathlon. Activities include reading books at home (and 
at school), keeping records of those books, charting individual progress 
on a central bulletin board, and self-monitoring of TV viewing. The 
program encompasses student populations from first to ninth grade. 
Manuals provide information and materials needed to implement the 
program. Additional student rewards such as pencils and buttons can 
be purchased separately. For mo^je information contact: Solana Beach 
School District, 309 North Rios Avenue, Solana Beach, CA 92075. 

'^Magic Moments: Sharing Read;T\g Aloud" is a schoolwide or class- 
room program to promote reading aloud in the home for one month 
(October). It is sponsored by the Colorado Council of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association (CCIRA). A sample packet sent to all prin- 
cipals and CCIRA members the last week in August contains a letter 
to parents, a smdent time sheet and award certificate, bookmarks for 
parents and children, brochures for parents, a theme poster, and liter- 
atore activity booklets for teachers. For ordering information con- 
tact: CCIRA Read-Aloud, 4617 S. Joplin Way, Aurora, CO 80015. 

"Parents as Partners in Reading" is a commercially available fami- 
ly literacy program developed by Patricia A. Edwards for training 
parents to read with their children. It consists of facilitator manuals, 
short videotapes, and children's books. The program may be used with 
non-English-speaking and non-reading parents as well as with par- 
ents of children from preschool to fourth grade. For further informa- 
tion and costs contact: Children's Press, 5440 N. Cumberland, 
Chicago, IL 60656. 

Over the summer many children get out of the habit of regular read- 
ing and, as a result, may regress in their reading skills. Schools can 
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help parents by sending home a brochure on the importance of sum- 
mer reading, annotated lists of interesting and age-appropnate books, 
and some suggested activities they can do with books. Some schools 
offer an incentive for reading over the summer by holding an ice cream 
social or pizza party when school opens in the fall for students who 
have been regular readers. Also, schools can provide parents infor- 
mation about summer public library programs and story hours for 
children. 

Another activity to involve parents in their chUdren's home read- 
ing is the -boottag" or -backpack" project. This is especially appropri- 
ate for homes where there is Uttie reading material. The basic bookbag 
contains a book and a stuffed animal book character. It also might 
contain audiotapes, a response journal (each studeaMvho takes the 
ba2 home creates a page for the journal), and other activities for the 
parent and child to do together. The stuffed animal has a special ap- 
peal to young children. They can hug it and talk to it as they read 
the story or have the story read to them. 

Kaaren Gray, a second-grade teacher in Frederick, Colorado, has 
expanded the bookbag idea into a larger backpack package. Each back- 
pack is developed around a theme (dinosaurs, space, cats, sea life, 
-creepy cr^wlies", safari, etc.) and includes primarily nonfiction 
books, other learning materials, and a stuffed animal related to the 
theme. Many of the books are the Young Explorer and Worid Ex- 
plorer titles published by the Nationai Geographic Society . Learning 
materials included are instructional games, videotapes, puzzles, 
science experiment materials, and hands-on materials such as sea 
shells. Included in each backpack is a laminated inventory list and 
a note explaining that the materials are for family enjoyment and dis- 
cussion. Backpacks have been so popular with children and parents 
that there is a waiting list for each pack. 

While the initial expense for bookbags and the more costly back- 
packs is considerable, they have great appeal and many children take 
them home during the year. They also provide high-interest maten- 
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als for home learning and family interaction. Often the PT A is will- 
ing to take on bookbags as a project. Other fundmg is available from 
mini-grants and Chapter 1 or Chapter 2 funds. 

Helping with Homework, Homework has traditionally been the ma- 
jor form of interface between parents, their children, and the school. 
Teachers give homework to reinforce and extend school learning, and 
parents ?xe expected to provide the environment and support to help 
their children complete homework assignments succcssfiiUy . For then- 
part, teachers need to develop assignments that are meaningful and 
interesting and to avoid boring drills and worksheets that make home- 
work drudgery for children and parents alike. 

Parents need information about general homework policies and 
about what is expected of them. In some schools it is the practice 
at the begmning of the school year for teachers to provide parents 
with a "Homework Information and Expectations" hanate«rThe hand- 
out can have a tear-off sheet for the student and parent to sign and 
return indicating they have have read and discussed it. The handout 
might include the following information: 

1. The purposes for giving homework, for example, extending 
classroom learning, getting smdents to read and think more 
deeply about a topic, leammg to work independently, develop- 
ing regular study habits, etc. 

2. The days of week to expect homework and the approximate 
amount of time it should take to complete assignments. Some 
assignments will need to be completed the next day; others, 
such as a report or a project, may not be due for several weeks. 

3. How homework is checked and evaluated, whether it is con- 
sidered in the student's grade. 

4. Responsibilities for making up missed homework assignments. 

5 . What is appropriate for parents to do to help their students with 
homework. 

A homework tip sheet for parents (?ee box) can be distributed as 
a handout, or included in a school newsletter. 
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Homework Tips for Parents 

1 . Set aside a family quiet time daily when each family member is 
engaged in quiet activities while the children do their homework. 
Starting quiet time when children are young establishes the expec- 
tation for doing homework and gets them into the routine of 
studying. 

2. Establish a time and place where homework is to be done. Make 
sure the tabk ci desk is well lighted and that needed materials , such 
as paper, pencils, pens, and crayons, are readily available. 

3. Makcsureyourchildrenunderstandtheassignment. If needed, work 
through the first question or problem with them. If children do not 
understand the assignment and you are unable to help them, have 
them call a friend or the teacher for help. Some communities have 
a Homework Hotline staffed by volunteers who can help. 

4. For elementary-age children, check over the completed assignment 
and sign and date it. ^ am^' - 

5. Each day ask whether there is any homework. Even when there 
isn't any , the simple act of asking conveys that you consider home- 
work to be an important responsibility. 

6. Don't forget to praise your child for homework efforts. 
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Workshops and Support Groups for Parents 
P 

i arem workshops a»d support groups provide oppommities for edu 

Slt^^' sain be^^^^^f 

chUd devel^mem. greater seltconfidence in parenting sl^orl 

:=SLre:::^r.::.i^:£-i-^ 

Parent workshops should be informal in order to fo«,r , m ^> 
^ supportive an™»phe«. Parents should fe<^ t^oS l^''^ 
mg quesuons and discussing their cono-m. -n, "™~*°™"ask- 
should provide for con^JiJ^Z^^,^^^''''^ '"^T 
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special materials, or the school can provide T«d!iy=l(y-assemble 
materials. 

2. Family Learning Center. The school is open two or more eve- 
nings per week with learning activities provided for all ages. When 
feasible, access to the computer lab and library is available to both 
adults and students. 

3. **Leaming Fairs." Single-session workshops are held in the eve- 
ning at a high school on a variety of topics, such as study skills, mem- 
ory techniques, concentration, etc. Students, parents, and teachers 
aire invited tc attend. 

4. Parent-Support Groups. These are organized and run by parents 
with meeting held in hcnnes or at school. 

5. Family Room. This is a room at school containing educational 
book>, toys, and games to loan to parents. Parents are welcome to 
drop in and participate in informal activities. Parents share with each 
other and learn ways of helping their children. 

6. Child and Adolescent Development Series. These programs pro- 
vide parents with a better understandmg of their children's physical, 
social, and intellectual development. Series on the middle school child 
are especially popular. 

7. Special Topic Workshops. These focus on helping children ieam 
and succeed in school. Popular topics include reading, math, smdy 
skills, self-esteem, motivation, alternatives to television, and creat- 
ing a learning environment in the home. 

Workshops for parents on emergent literacy are particularly popu- 
lar in preschool programs and in schools with whole-language pro- 
grams at the primary level. Several recent books, written specifically 
for parents, dealing with these topics are: Home: Where Reading and 
Writing Begin by Mary Hill (Heinemann, 1989), Literacy Begins at 
Birth by Maijorie Fields (Fisher, 1989), Learning to Read by Mar- 
garet Meek (Heinemann, 1989), Reading Begins aTWome by Doro- 
thy Butler and Marie Clay (Heinemann, 1987), and Writing Begins 
at Home by Marie Clay (Heinemann, 1988). 
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Another popular program is the family math worjcrf| pp. One of the 
best known is the Family Math Program. The program consists of 
six to eight sessions of an hour or two each. It is designed for parents 
and children (K-8) and provides activities to develop problem-solving 
sldlls and to build an understanding of mathematics using hands-on 
materials. Family. Math, the program's resource book, provides par- 
ents with clear instructions for conducting a variety of math activi- 
ties at home. While parents can use the activities without attending 
the woricsh(^, the program's developers strongly recommend that par- 
ents and their children attend the workshop m order to benefit from 
the group interaction and discussions about mathematics. For further 
information contact: The Family Math Program, Lawrence Hall of 
Science, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Another type of workshop deals with various aspects of parenting, 
such as understanding children's behavior, developing responsibili- 
ty, communicating with children, and discipline. The value of these 
programs is not so much in giving advke to parents about child-rearing 
as it is in providing a forum where parents can shaie ideas, find mutual 
support, and encourage each other. Following are brief descriptions 
of three such programs: 

Systematic Training for Active Parenting (S.T.E.P.) was developed 
by Don Duikmeyer and Gary McKay. It also is available in Spanish. 
The program runs 18 hours and is usually scheduled for weekly ses- 
sions of a half-hour to two hours each. Topics covered include provid- 
ing encouragement, developing mutual respect, disciplining in ways 
that are consistent with bdiavior, settii^ firm limits, exploring choices, 
and making decisions jointly. S.T.E.P. helps parents learn how to 
reinforce their children's positive behavior (and not reinforce unac- 
ceptable behaviors) and how to encourage cooperative behavior. Par- 
ents learn that they are not necessarily to blame for their children's 
difficulties; and when feelings of gmlt are remoyedr-they are able 
to function more effectively. For further information contact: Sys- 
tematic Training for Effective Parenting, American Guidance Ser- 
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vice. Publishers' BuUding, P.O. Box 190, Circle Pines, MN 
55014-1796. 

Parent Effectiveness is the updated version of Yh^ipnal Parent 
Effectiveness Training (P.E.T.) developed by Thomas Gordon. The 
program tuns 24 hours with three-hour sessions over a period of eight 
weeks. The program is designed to give parents insists and skills 
for developing responsibility in children and for fostering more satis- 
fying family relationships. Topics include how to listen and talk to 
children, changing unacceptable behavior by changmg the environ- 
ment, and dealing with conflicts. For further infonmtion contact: Ef- 
fectiveness Training Inc., 531 Stevens Avenue, Solana Beach, CA 
92075. 

Active Parenting, a newer program developed by Michael Popkin, 
is a video-based program partially based on S.T.E.P. The program 
consists of 40 videotaped vignettes for use in two-hour sessions over 
six to eight weeks. The program is designed to enable parents to learn 
a broad range of parenting skills and ta support them in raising cooper- 
ative and responsible children. For further information contact: Ac- 
tive Parenting, 4669 Roswell Road, N.E., Atlanta, GA 30342. 

What works in one school may not work in another. For example, 
family rooms have been more successful in schools that have pre- 
school programs. Parenting worksht^s are well attended in some 
schools but not in others. Each school needs to examine and assess 
a variety of ways of assisting parents to take an active role in the edu- 
cation of their children. 




Parent-School Collaboration 



Parent involvement is a key component identified in effective schools 
research. (See fastback 276 Effective Schools Research: Practice and 
Promise by Arthur W. Steller.) When parents are actively involved 
m the life of the school and classroom, they leam about the educa- 
tional program firsthand and become advocates of the school in the 
community. When parents assist teachers in volunteer activities that 
make good use of their skills and time, mutual appreciation and satis- 
faction flourish. When parents are involved at school, children see 
that they value education and that school is an important place to be. 
Some of the ways parents can be involved in school activities are: 

1 . Parent visitation days, with invitations designed and written by 
the children, provide a way to acquaint parents with the school's 
program and services. 

2. Assisting teachers with special classroom activities and projects, 
such as bookmaking, science experiments, cooking, field trips, 
etc. 

3. Using parents' special talents and expertise to enrich the cur- 
riculum. 

4. Reading to children and listening to children read. 

5. Tutoring children who need extra help. 

6. Assisting with band, choms, drama, and other programs in the 
arts. 
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7 . Helping supervise and direct before- and after-school programs 
for children. 

8. Assisting with the organization and supervision of grade-level 
or schoolwide projects, such as a read-a-thon,^gok_fair, meet- 
the-audior program, book swap, readii^ carnival, and ice cream 
social/awards night. 

When mvolvmg parents in school activities, keep in mind the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Survey parents to find times that are the most convenient for 
them. Some will be available during the school day, some after school, 
some in the evening, and some only on weekends. By varying the 
meeting time, more parents can be involved. 

2. Serving light refreshments and providing child care and trans- 
portation if needed will convey to parents that they are really wanted. 
Written reminders or phone calls made the day prior to each meeting 
help to ensure good attendance. 

3. Involve parents in .planning activities that meet their needs and 
those of their children. Activities that involve the whole family get 
larger turnouts. Children can design invitations, demonstrate activi- 
ties, put on puppet shows, and make refreshments. Ideally, the ac- 
tivities should provide opportunities for learning and for something 
to take home to extend learning. 

In addition to involving parents in school activities, there are other 
types of school-parent collaboration that can help improve children's 
behavior, attimdes, and study habits. 

One of these is the Parent-Smdent-Teacher Pledge or contract out- 
lining a set of conditions that parents agree to carry out, which is 
signed by the parent, teacher, and child. (See box on next page.) A 
similar type of pledge or contract can be used for students, which 
is then endorsed by the parent and acknowledged by the teacher. 

Outreach programs involving teachers or a community liaison aide 
are another form of parent-school collaboration. In some districts the 
staff identifies a small number of students and their families for in- 



Parent-Student-Teacher Pledge 



School Name: 

Sdiool Mission: — - 

Because I believe that children learn best when there is close collabo- 
ration between the home and the school, I am committed to helping 
my child progress and achieve in school. 

As a parent I pledge to: 

• Make sure my child attends school regularly and on time. 

• Provide a home environment that encourages my child to learn. 

• Insist that all homework assignments are done. 

• Communicate regularly with my child's t«ichers. 

• Suf^rt the sdiool in developing positive behavior. 

• Talk with my child about his or her school activities every day. 

• Encourage my child to read at home and to monitor his or her TV 
viewing. 

I make this pledge to both my child and to those who are trying to 
help my child succeed in school. 

Parent's Signanire Date 

Student's Endorsement Date . 

Teacher's Acknowledgement Date 



depth collaborative planning, for example, with students with learn- 
ing or behavioral difficulties, excessive absences, illness, or other 
circumstances. Special scheduling, released time, or additional com- 
pensation may be needed if teachers are to und^riake this additional 
responsibility. 

Some schools have found it beneficial to employ a parent/conununity 
liaison to work with parents, make home visits, and plan parent 
activities. The liaison should be sensitive to the needs of parents, and 
in some communities must be bilingual. Collaboration also may ex- 




tend beyond the school and the home to include community family- 
service agencies. 

Home visits are an ideal way to establish rapport and communica- 
tion between school and home and to provide teachers with many in- 
sights that are not likely to surface in the traditicnal parent-teacher 
conference. Teachers who make home visits report tiBtrthe time in- 
vested pays for itself many times over during the year. 

If possible, home visits should be scheduled soon after the opening 
of school in the fall. Appomtments can be arranged through a tele- 
phone call or letter accompanied by a return form indicating the par- 
ent's choice of time for the visit. Visits should be brief; a half-hour 
to 45 minutes is a reasonable amount of time. 

Home visits can serve many purposes: becoming acquainted with 
the child's home environment and gaining information about the child 
from the parent's perspective, emphasizing the importance of the par- 
ent's role in the child's education, updating the parent on the child's 
progress in school, providing an overview of what happens on a typical 
day in the child's classroom, providing ideas on how the parent can 
help at home, sharing or demonstrating a specific home learning ac- 
tivity, contacting parents who could not attend parent-teacher con- 
ferences, or soliciting parent assistance to help solve a specific 
problem. However, each home visit should have a specific purpose. 

Teachers or other staff making home visits should be particularly 
sensitive to the family culmre. They should listen attentively and re- 
spond to the parent's questions. They should encourage parents to talk 
about their child and inquire how the child spends his or her time 
at home. Other question£ will depend on the purpose of the visit. 
Above ail, it is import^mt to be friendly and supportive. After the visit, 
a follow-up phone call or r.ote thanking the parents for their hospital- 
ity and reviewing any decisions that were made conveys to parents 
that the school cares and wants to help. 

Administrators can encourage home visits by setting an example 
and making home visits themselves, by providing time for teachers 



to make hoine visits by employing substitutes or dismissing school 
early, or by hiring community aides to make home visits. 

One of the most comprdiensive parent-school collaborative efforts 
is the School Development Program, often referred to as the Xomer 
Process" after its founder. Dr. James Comer, professor of child psy- 
chiatry at Yale University. This program, which b^an in an inner-city 
elementary school serving minority students in New Haven, Connect- 
icut, has since spread throughout the country. In l^offSe Rockefeller 
Foundation funded a $15 million grant to replicate Comer's model 
nationwide. 

Comer maintains that cunent reform measures directed at improv- 
ing academic achievement will not work with minority children or 
children outside the mainstream, because they fail to address child 
development and relationship issues. His program uses a system of 
cooperative governance involving parents and the community in the 
life of the school and focuses initially on developing children's social 
skills and self-discipline. 

Cooperative governance is carried out through a school planning 
and management team composed of the principal, selected teachers, 
parents, a support-staff member (counselor, social worker), and 
representatives of other programs in the school. The team develops 
a comprehensive plan that addresses school climate, unproved aca- 
demic performance, and staff development. 

Involving parents as equal partners in cooperative governance helps 
to overcome the sense of alienation many minority parents have to- 
ward the middle-class orientation of tfie school. Parents also are ac- 
tively involved in the life of the school. Some serve as classroom or 
library assistants. In addition, the school offers workshops for par- 
ents on such topics such as reading, math, discipline, homework, and 
computer activities. Some schools offer courses to help parents pass 
the GED test for their high school equivalency diploma. The school 
also invites parents into the school's social life by holding potlucks, 
picnics, read-aloud nights, and games for parents and staff. 
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Comer Process schools stress social skills. Forexa«ii^fr, children 
leara how to write invitations and thank-you notes, how to serve as 
hosts, etc. The curriculum integrates academic and social skills with 
an appreciation of the arts. There also is an em{rfiasis on discipline 
as self-control. Specific rules, such as "Come to class on time," are 
stated in positive terms and posted on classroom bulletin boards. The 
Comer Process appears to be a promising model of parent involve- 
ment that results in success in school for many poor and minority 
children. 
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Plamiiiig a Successful 
Parent-Inyolyement Program 



developing a successful parent-involvement program requires 
wholehearted commitment. According to Anne Henderson, the main 
barrier to parent involvement is not parent apathy but lack of support 
from educators. Parents will not become involved unless the prin- 
cipal and staff show through their actions that they want them involved. 

According to researcher Joyce Epstein (1986), 85% of parents, 
regardless of socioeconomic background, spend tune helping their 
children at home when asked to do so by the teacher. Parents said 
they would spend more time with their children's education at home 
given guidance from teachers about what to do. Some parents, a 
smaller percentage, will become involved in activities at school that 
mvolve their own child's dassroom or die whole school. A very small 
percentage of parents may express an interest in serving in a decision- 
making role on the school advisory committee. This is understanda- 
ble, since advisory committees usually require a considerable time 
commitment that may not be possible for some parents. Therefore, 
it is important to find ways of involving parents in a variety of roles 
and to offer a diversity of activities to meet the different needs and 
interests of parents. 

One example of meeting the differing needs and interests of par- 
ents is at a school in East Los Angeles, where the principal created 
a sewing room with borrower and donated sewirj^jnachines (Gan- 
dara 1989). The school invited parents to come and help make outfiis 
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for the band and curtains for the classrooms. The parents also were 
allowed to use the sewing machines to make clothes for their own 
children. Parents — mostly non-English-speaking — flocked m. They 
contributed to the school, which made them feel valued. But they did 
more than that. They created a community within the school and de- 
veloped a social network of their own. One positive outcome attributed 
to the close home-school relationship was a dramatic improvement 
in students' reading scores. Gandara goes on to make a compelling 
case for turning schools iniiD community centers that are open for eve- 
ning and year-round use for all ages. Tbus the school becomes a place 
where family needs are met and from which the community draws 
strength and identity. 

A school staff committed to developing a parent-involvement pro- 
gram, or improving an existing program, can begin by creating a com- 
mittee of teachers, support staff, parents, and older students. This 
committee would have the task of assessing the current status of home- 
school relationships and parent-involvement activities. The conomit- 
tee might want to conduct parent surveys and interviews to determine 
parents' needs and interests. Also, the committee members should in- 
vestigate parent-involvement programs in other schools and review 
the literature (including this fastback) for ideas and activities that have 
been successful and might be adopted or adapted for use in their school 
and community. 

Whatever activities the committee decides to implement, there are 
strategies that appear time and again in successful parent-involvement 
programs. This fastback concludes with a list of additional strategies 
gathered by Anthony Fredericks, Timothy Rasinski, Jack Blendinger, 
and the aithor, which schools should consider using when develop- 
ing a program that wUl reach all parents, including those who are 
hard to reach 

1 . Provide parents with a constant flow of interesting and time- 
ly information about ujKoming events and activities. Send 
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reminder notices and make telephone calls to parents who may 
need additional enc(»iragement. 

2. Make parent involvement a schoolwide effort. Teachers and 
administiators must be committed to parent invdvement. Staff 
enthusiasm stimulates greater parent participation. 

3. Maintain a warm and friendly school environment and, above 
all, make it a place v^ere parents feel comfortable, needed, 
and respected. 

4. Involve students in recruiting parents. Students can make per- 
sonal invitations, plan activities, and serve as hosts. Student 
interest generates parent interest. 

5. Whenever possible, develop activities and projects that involve 
the entire family. 

6. Make your outreach efforts contagious by involving as many 
parents, teachers, students, administrators, and community 
members as possible. 

7. In planning activities, provide parents with a number of 
scheduling options: mornings, afternoons, after school, eve- 
nings, and weekends. Activities should be scheduled for the 
convenience of parents, not schools. Many schools now ad- 
just staff schedules in order to provide for parent contacts and 
activities. 

8. Make daily efforts to communicate with parents through a brief 
phone call or note — especially parents who do not partici- 
pate regularly. 

9. Provide parents with many opportunities io discuss their chil- 
dren's interests and achievements. And acknowledge those 
achievements. Parents like to see theip^ciiildren succeed. 

10. Do not plan activities that are a repetition of school activities 
but rather that extend the natural relationship between par- 
ents and children and that provide opportunities for family in- 
teraction in ways that are educationally interesting and 
meaningful. 
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1 1 . Use the telephone frequently for brief messages of good news. 
This will help parents get used to the idea that a call from 
school is not just to convey bad news about a problem. 

12. Find out why parents who are not involved choose to distance 
themselves. Approach them with a nonjudgmental attitude to 
discover reasons for noninvolvement. Sometimes parents just 
need information and encouragement. 

13. Consider home visits, especially for parents who, for what- 
ever reason, do not come to school. 

14. Consider holding parent meetings in locations other than the 
school. Hold neighborhood coffees in homes, churches, or 
conmiunity centers for parents who may be intimidated by the 
school environment. 

15. Create a parental-support system to make parents feel they 
are part of a larger femily. Enlist parents in a telephone tree 
to spread the word about special school activities and projects. 

16. Coordinate with local community organizations and agencies 
that offer services to families. Schools can link families in need 
of social services to agencies about which families might not 
be aware. 

17. Demonstrate to parents that the school cares about issues af- 
fecting their welfare by becoming involved in such neighbor- 
hood projects as day care, health, and recreation. 

18. Whenever special events and activities are planned for par- 
ents, provide child care and transportation if needed. 

19. Be patient with parents. Some may be reluctant to get involved 
due to any number of reasons. Keep trying and do not give 
up on any parent. 

20. Make sure parents are recognized for theif-efifoftsr Everyone 
likes to receive some form of recognition: happy grams, cer- 
tificates, awards, thank-you letters, end~of-year celebrations. 
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AB: Ira Gordon's parent education model began to be applied in the Follow Through 
Parent Education Program in Richmond, Virginia, in the late 1960s. Parent educators 
from the community made home visits and initiated home-school learning cycles. The 
assessment and future of the program are discussed. (BC) 
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AB: Provides a iiistorical overview of parents as educators in ancient times and the 

middle ages. Discusses influential theories of child rearing in the United States and the 

history of parent education, particularly the focus on parent education that emerged in 

federal programs in the 1960s. Notes the continuing need for school-home 

collaboration in the 1990s. (BC) 
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*Preschool-Children 

AB: Argues that parents, especially mothers, are the best teachers for preschoolers, 
but suggests that the establishment opposes the teaching of preschoolers. The need 
for progression in language learning beginning at home in the preschool years and 
continuing and building in the elementary grades, in high school, and in college is 
stressed. (GLR) 
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AB: The article describes Project SHINE (Summer Home Instruction and Evaluation), 

which trains parents to provide brief instructional sessions to their mildly handicapped 

children. Five parent-child teams were trained in the six program components: pretest, 

practice, test, track and chart, supplemental practice, and maintenance probes. (DB) 
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AU: Nicolau.-Siobhan; Ramos.-Carmen-Lydia 

Tl: You're a Parent...You're a Teacher Too. Join the Education Team. 

CS: Hispanic Policy Development Project, Inc., New York, NY. 

PY: 1990 

NT: 33 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
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DE: *Hispanic-Americans; *Parent-Participation; *Parent-Responsibir!ty; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Parent-Teacher-Cooperation; *School-Readiness 
AB: This booklet is targeted to the parents of Hispanic children to encourage them to 
become part of an education team. The parents' role is to teach and reinforce at home 
what children learn in the classroom, and to teach the basic values to protect Hispanic 
traditions and culture. The teachers' role is to teach in the classroom and build on the 
youngsters basic skills. The role of the children is to absorb and learn, grow and 
develop. In addition to taking care of children's health and daily life, parents are the 
first one responsible for teaching children the basic skills before they enter 
kindergarten. These basic skills include: familiarity with books and the idea of reading; 
knowledge of the child's own name, parents' names, and home address and 
telephone number; ability to tell time, to know the days of the week and the months of 
trie year; an understanding of monetary value and use of money; a knowledge of 
colors and shapes; and the ability to listen, to follow simple instructions, and to reply 
to questions. The second responsibility of parents is to reinforce learning at home by 
monitoring homework, taking the children to the library, encouraging reading, and 
providing opportunities for children to practice reading, writing, discussing and 
problem-solving. The third parental responsibility is to be actively involved in the school 
and to communicate frequently with the child's teachers, counselors, and principal. 
(ALL) 
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AB: This publication presents an overview of programs and practices tliat schooIvS can 
use for Involving parents in the education of their children at home and in school. The 
first chapter describes programs that demonstrate the ways in which parents can be 
involved in the education of their children of 1 to 5 years of age. A list of 10 
approaches for involving parents in their children's early education is included. The 
second chapter discusses the topics of: (1) improving communication between home 
and school; (2) helping parents work with their children at home; (3) involving parents 
in school activities; (4) developing collaborative planning among parents, students, and 
teachers; and (5) empowering parents to become decisionmakers in their children's 
schools. The third chapter provides brief descriptions of parent workshops and 
activities that schools might want to offer or sponsor. Some are for parents only; 
others are for parents and children. The fourth chapter describes types of 
school-parent collaboration that can improve children's behavior, attitudes, and study 
habits. The concluding chapter offers guidelines for planning a successful parent 
involvement program. Contains 37 references. (RH) 
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Tl: The Parent Center: Success in Natchez. 

PY: [1991] 

KT: 8 p. 
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DE: Educational-Improvement; Elementary-Secondary-Education; Home-Study; 

Parent-Child-Relationship; Parent-Counseling; Parent-Education 

DE: *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Parent-School-Relationship; 

*Parent-Workshops 

AB: The basic goal of the Natchez-Adams Parent Center is to enable parents to work 
more effectively with their children at home and to improve academic achievement. 
Teachers complete a referral form indicating with which skills a child may need 
additional help. Parents take the form to the center and receive information about 
additional resources and how to help their child. The center provides instructional 
materials, equipment such as computers, parent workshops, and access to other 
community agencies. An address for additional information, a newspaper article, and a 
teacher referral from are included. (EJS) 
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Tl: Family-Centered Learning: An Even Start Project. 

PY: 1991 
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DE: Adult-Literacy; Economically-Disadvantaged; Family-Programs; Preschool-Children 
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♦School-Readiness . , , . 

AB: The Even Start project in the Poudre (Colorado) School District involves a iearnirig 
center where parents receive literacy instruction and are trained to become partners in 
their children's education. The program features separate parent and child activities, 
group activities, home visits from family monitors, field trips, and support groups. (SK) 
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DE: Elementary-Education; Parent-Role 

DE: *Parent-Attitudes; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Parent-School-Relat3onship; *Public-Schools 

AB: Suggests that parents help children by reading to them daily, helping them follow 
directions, modeling tasks, "maximizing events," and modeling behaviors. Parents need 
to ensure that older children know how to study, have a proper study environment, 
are organized, are the objects of interest, and have proper behavior modeled for them. 
(DG) 
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DE: Fathers-; Methods-Research; Mothers-; Parent-Child-Relationship; Problem-Solving 
DE: *Parents-as-Teachers; *Preschool-Children; *Process-Education; 
♦Teaching-Methods 

AB: Reports on research on parental teaching strategies with children aged three and 
four years. Findings support Dweck and Elliott's view that adults who are process 
oriented rather than product oriented act more as resources than as judges; focus 
children on learning rather than outcome; and respond to errors as natural and useful 
rather than as undesirable. (GH) 
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Parent-Participation; Preschool-Curriculum; Qualitative-Research; Reading-Readiness; 
Writing-Readiness; Writing-Skills 

DE: *Parents-as-TeaLhers; *Parent-Teacher-Cooperation; *Prereading-Experience; 
*Preschool-Education; *Teacher-Attitudes; *Young-Children 
AB: Inten^ews 40 British parents and their children's nursery school teachers, 
concerning parental involvement in children's preschool reading and writing. Reveals 
parents frequently assist and direct their children In language arts activities but do not 
feel confident and teachers expressed doubts about parental interest. Shows need for 
greater parent-teacher cooperation. (CH) 
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Tl: The Missouri Project-Parents as Teachers. 

PY: 1990 
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AV: UMI 

DE: Child-Development; Delivery-Systems; Educational-Legislation; Home-Visits; 
Program-Development; Screening-Tests; State-Legislation 
DE: *Home-lnstruction; *lnfants-; *Parent-Education; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Preschool-Education; *State-Programs 

AB: The Missouri Parents as Teachers project developed in response to a 1984 state 
mandate requiring parent education and serves about 85,000 families with children, 
ages birth through 4. Components include home visits, group meetings, and early 
childhood developmental screenings. Discussed are the project's historical 
perspective, project evaluation, legislation, personnel training, dissemination, service 
delivery, and teleconferencing. (DB) 
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AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Education; Instructional-Materials; Mathematics-Education; 
Parent-Background; Parent-Teacher-Cooperation 

DE: *Elementary-School-Mathematics; *Home-lnstruction; *Learning-Activities; 
♦Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Presented are the highlights of a study of educational intervention in the 
elementary grades that contained a parent-participation component. Included are eight 
tenets of parental involvement, sample activities, and an evaluation form for hor.'ie 
activities. (KR) 
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AN: EJ419905 

AU: Solomon,-Zelma-P. 

Tl: California's Policy on Parent Involvennent: State Leadership for Local Initiatives. 
PY: 1991 

JN: Phi-Delta-Kappan; v72 n5 p359-62 Jan 1991 
AV: UMI 

DE: Eiementary-Secondary-Education 

DE: *Governance-; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Policy-; *State-Action 
AB: California state initiatives designed to involve parents fell into four categories: 
government, client services, parents as teachers, and parents as parents. These 
initiatives, aligned with the state's curriculum reform strategies, required a five-year 
action plan for enabling school districts to develop local policies and plans that would 
involve all families. Includes five references. (MLH) 



AN: EJ417670 

AU: Linnakyla,-Pirjo; Gronholm,-Maj-Britt 

Tl: What Is Meant by Literacy? [and] "Fifteen Minutes a Day*-A Method of Improving 
Beading Skills. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Ufe-and-Education-in-Finland; v1 n1 p4046 1990 
DE: Critical-Thinking; Definitions-; Foreign-Coi?ntries; Reading-Improvement 
DE: *lndividual-Development; *Literacy-; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Reading-Aloud-to-Others; *Social-Development 

AB: Linnakyla examines definitions of literacy as an object of individual and social 
development and compares concepts of knowledge and literacy. Gronholm advocates 
the effectiveness of parents reading aloud to their children for 15 minutes per day in 
the improvement of children's reading skills. (SK) 



AN: EJ414968 

AU: Thurston,-Unda-P.; Dasta.-Kathy 

Tl: An Analysis of In-Home Parent Tutoring Procedures: Effects on Children's 
Academic Behavior at Home and in School and on Parents' Tutoring Behaviors. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Remedial-and-Special-Education-(RASE); v11 n4 p41-52 Jul-Aug 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Education; Mathematics-Instruction; Outcomes-of-Educ?ation; 
Parent-Education; Program-Effectiveness; Reading-Instruction; Spelling-Instruction; 
Tutorial-Programs 

DE: *Academic-Achievement; *Parents-as-Teacher£; *Tutoring-; *Underachievement- 
AB: Three studies involving tutoring of elementary children are reported. The first 
demonstrated that eight parents utilized oral reading tutoring procedures successfully 
after training. The other two found that home tutoring improved math and spelling 
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performance of four children both during tutoring sessions and subsequently in 
school. (Author/JDD) 



AN: EJ414256 

AU: Stainback,-Susan; Stainback.-William 
Tl: How to Help Your Child Learn Study Skills. 
PY: 1989 

JN: PTA-Today; v15 n1 p10-11 Oct 1989 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Study-Habits 

DE: *Parents-as-Teachers; *Parent-Student-Relationship; *Reading-Comprehension; 
♦Study-Skills 

AB: Guidelines are provided that assist parents to help their children establish a study 
schedule and study goals, to promote studying for understanding, and to recognize 
achievements. Several techniques for studying reading assignments are outlined. (lAH) 



AN: EJ414255 

AU: Silberman,-Arlene 

Tl: Making the Second "R" Second Nature. 

PY: 1989 

JN: PTA-Today; v15 n1 p6-7 Oct 1989 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Language-Acquisition; Parent-Participation; 
Parent-Student-Relationship 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Wrlting-Exercises; *Writing-lnstruction 
AB: This article outlines several strategies which parents can use both to encourage 
their children to write and to enhance the children's enthusiasm for writing. (lAH) 



AN: EJ413632 

AU: Peterman,-Carol-L.; Kimmel,-Eric-A. 

Tl: Helping Parents Who Want to Teach Their Preschool Children to Read. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Journal-of-Youth-Services-in-Libraries; v3 n4 p313-20 Sum 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Preschool-Education 

DE: *Early-Reading; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Prereading-Experience; 
♦Preschool-Children; *Reading-Aloud-to-Others 

AB: Provides background on cuing systems that children use in reading. Suggestions 
for parents on helping children learn to read are offered; the importance of reading to 
children is emphasized. Several resources for parents are recommended. (Four 
references) (MES) 
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AN: EJ409052 

AU: Fitzmaurice.-Eileen 

Tl: Literacy: The Search for a New Perspective. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Momentum; v21 n2 p54-56 Apr 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Catholic-Educators; Catholic-Schools; Elementary-Secondary-Education 
DE: *liriteracy-; *Literacy-Education; *Parents-as-Teachers; *World-PrbbIems 
AB: Reviews global statistics on illiteracy. Highlights to objectives of UNESCO's 
International Literacy Year. Discusses the trend toward intergenerational or family 
literacy programs in the U.S., as exemplified by Head Start, Even Start, and the 
parent-children literacy efforts of Sharon Darling. (DMM) 



AN: EJ406791 

AU: Strickland,-Dorothy-S.; Morrow,-LesIey-Mandel 

Tl: Family Literacy: Sharing Good Books (Emerging Readers and Writers). 

PY: 1990 

JN: Reading-Teacher; v43 n7 p518-19 Mar 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Books-; Early-Childhood-Education; Parent-Child-Relationship; Parent-Influence; 
Parent-Role; Story-Grammar 

DE: *Childrens-Literature; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Reading-Aloud-to-Others; *Vocabulary-Development 

AB: Encourages teachers to share appropriate information about books and reading 
with parents in order to influence storybook reading in their students' homes. (MG) 



AN: EJ405944 
AU: Minner,-Sam 

Tl: The Use of a Paraprofessional to Work with Parents in a Rural School. 
PY: 1989 

JN: Rural-Special-Education-Quarterly; vIO n1 p46-50 Spr 1989 

NT: Theme issue with title "Rural Students at Risk." 

DE: Feasibility-Studies; Mild-Disabilities; Parent-Participation; 

Parent-Teacher-Cooperation; Primary-Education; Rural-Areas 

DE: *Home-lnstruction; *Mathematics-lnstructi6n; *Parents-as-Teachers; 

*Rural-Education; *Special-Education; *Teacher-Aides 

AB: A minimally trained paraprofessional made 6 visits to the homes of mildly mentally 
retarded and behaviorally disordered rural primary students to teach their parents 
basic instructional methods in mathematics. After 12 weeks of parent tutoring, the 
mathematical performance of experimental subjects improved significantly compared to 
that of matched controls. (SV) 
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AN: EJ405100 

AU: Winter.-Mildred; Rouse,-.Joy 

Tl: Fostering Intergenerational Literacy: The Missouri Parents as Teachers Program. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Reading-Teacher; v43 n6 p382-86 Feb 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Parent-Participation; Parent-Teacher-Cooperation; Reading-Skills; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Home-Study; *lJteracy-; *Parent-Child-Relationship; *Parent-Role; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Parent-School-Re!ationship 

AB: Describes a Missouri-based program, Parents as Teachers (PAT), in which 
professionals work with parents to develop literacy activities in the home. Discusses a 
new adaptation of the original PAT program, its observed effects, and implications for 
schools. (MG) 



AN: EJ403424 

AU: Topping,-Keith; Whiteley.-Marjorie 

Tl: Participant Evaluation of Parent-Tutored and Peer-Tutored Projects in Reading. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Educational-Research; v32 n1 p14-32 Spr 1990 

DE: Elementary-Education; Foreign-Countries; Reading-Improvement 

DE: *Educational-Attitudes; *Parent-Attitudes; *Parents-as-Teachers; 

♦Participant-Satisfaction; *Peer-Teaching; *Reading-lnstruction 

AB: The Wrklees (England) local educational authority trained parents in the Paired 

Reading technique in which the tutee chooses the reading material and tutor and tutee 

read aloud together. Subjective feedback from parents, peer tutors, and teachers 

(2,521 questionnaires) showed that parents and peer tutors rated progress more 

positively than teachers and that attitudinal improvements were substantial. (SK) 



AN: ED32.7824 

AU: Lewis.-Bernice-Branford 

Tl: Reading Made Easy: A Handbook. 

PY: 1980 

AV: Bernice Branford Lewis, 3400 Forest Park Ave., Baltimore, MD 21216 ($5.00 
including postage; $3.00 plus postage and handling for large quantities). 
NT: 65 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 
DE: Decoding-Reading; Early-Reading; Elementary-Education; 
Parent-Child-Relationship; Word-Study-Skills 

DE: *Parents-as-Teachers; *Phonics-; *Reading-lnstruction; *Reading-Skills 
AB: This phonics outline is designed as a guide for parents, as a manual for teachers, 
and as a handbook for those who wish to improve their reading pronunciation skills. 
The purposes of the handbook are: (1) to show parents what a person needs to know 
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to become a good reader; (2) to provide a convenient source of words that follow 
rules of phonics; (3) to show the likenesses in words; and (4) to help teenagers and 
adults who would like to improve their reading skills. The general aim is to encourage 
each parent, as the child's first teacher, to prepare the young person for school by 
teaching him or her certain information and providing him or her with a variety of 
experiences starting with the names of the letters. (RS) 



AN: ED327736 
AU: Nickse,-Ruth-S. 

Tl: Family and Intergenerational Literacy Programs: An Update of "The Noises of 
Literacy." Information Series No. 342. 

CS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
PY: 1990 

AV: Publications, Center on Education and Training for Employment, 1900 Kenny 

Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090 (order no. IN342: $8.75). 

NT: 91 p.; For a related document, see ED 308 415. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

DE: Adult-Basic-Education; Child-Development; Corporate-Education; 

Cultural-Differences; Elementary-Education; Federai-Legislation; Learning-Theories; 

Library-Extension; Parent*Child-Relationship; Parent-Education; Preschool-Education; 

Young-Children 

DE: *Adult-Ljteracy; *Famiiy-Programs; *lntergenerational-Programs; 
♦Literacy-Education; *Parent-lnfluence; *Parents-as-Teachers 
AB: Family and intergenerational literacy programs provide an opportunity to combine 
the agendas of adult basic skills improvement and literacy development in children. 
This overview of practice in family and intergenerational literacy programs identifies 
trends, issues, and concerns and offers recommendations. The first chapter presents 
background information including definitions and purposes for family and 
intergenerational programs. It describes the sponsorship of programs and the 
motivations that justify program development. The next chapter describes research 
from the fields of adult and emergent literacy, cognitive science, eariy childhood 
education, and family systems theory. Chapter 3 details programs in five sectors: adult 
basic education, libraries, family English literacy, preschool and elementary education, 
and corporate programs. The fourth chapter presents a typology for classification of 
family and intergenerational literacy programs based on the mode of program 
intervention and the target population that receives the services. Advantages and 
disadvantages of four program types are presented: (1) Direct Adults-Direct Children; 
(2) Indirect Adults-Indirect Children; (3) Direct Adults-Indirect Children; and (4) Indirect 
Adults-Direct Children. Examples of specific programs, critical research questions, and 
recommendations are provided. The document concludes with 113 references and an 
appendix detailing 12 programs classified according to the typology presented earlier. 
(SK) 
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AN: ED325231 

AU: Powell,-Douglas-R. 

Tl: Parents as the Child's First Teacher: Opportunities and Constraints. 
PY: 1990 
NT: 24 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Delivery-Systems; Educational-Objectives; Family-Programs; ; lidelines-; 
Parent-Attitudes; Parent-Child-Relationship; Parent-Influence 
DE: *Academic-Achievement; *Access-to-Education; *Parent-Educution; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Sociocultural-Patterns 

AB: This paper examines opportunities and constraints related to the implementation 
of activities intended to realize the national education goal that "every parent in 
America will be a child's first teacher and devote time each day helping his or her 
preschool child learn; parents will have access to the training and support they need." 
The first section of the paper reviews available information on the extent to which 
parents spend instructional time with their young children, the types of parental 
behaviors and attitudes that influence children's academic achievement, and factors 
that influence parental contributions to children's learning. The second section 
summarizes what is known about parents' use of various sources of child rearing 
information; the scope, availability, and effects of parent education and support 
initiatives; and opportunities for different institutional delivery systems. The third section 
notes several issues regarding sociocultura! diversity that warrant consideration by 
those making efforts to enhance parental roles in the education of young children. The 
final section provides a summary and discusses implications for policy and practice. 
(63 references) (RH) 
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AN: ED324489 

AU: Pierce,-Randal; Petty,-Gregory-C. 

Tl: Strategies for Improving Technology Education through Home Involvement in 

Education. 

PY: 1989 

NT: 12 p.; Paper presented at the American Vocational Association Convention 

(Orlando, FL, December 5, 1989). 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Educational-Needs; Educational-Responsibility; Elementary-Secondary-Education; 
Parent-Influence; Parent-Responsibility 

DE: *Educational-lmprovement; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Parent-School-Re!ationship 

AB: Parents' involvement in their children's education is needed if schools are to do an 
adequate job. Both parents and educators support parental involvement, so why are 
more parents not involved? Some parents do not know how to get involved or do not 
think they have the time. Others feel they do not have enough education or 
sophistication to understand school problems, whereas others are intimidated in the 
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schools. On the other side, many educators have not encouraged parent involvement 
in schools, especially if parents seek to participate in policy making. Schools know 
how to involve parents at the kindergarten level, but have almost completely 
abandoned the effort by high school. Ten expectations that parents have of teachers 
have been identified. They include building students' self-esteem, getting to know each 
child's needs, assigning homework regularly, setting high academic standards, 
enforcing positive discipline, trying varied teaching methods and making learning fun, 
and communicating with parents and encouraging their participation. Some parents 
need to be taught how they can help in their child's schooling, and the principles of 
adult education should be followed in coaching them. (KC) 



AN: ED324248 

AU: Epstein,-Joyce-L; Dauber,-Susan-L 

Tl: Effects of the Teachers Involve Parents in Schoolwork (TIPS) Social Studies and Art 

Program on Student Attitudes and Knowledge. Report No. 41. 

CS: Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools, Baltimore, MD. 

PY: 1989 

NT: 31 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Educational-Innovation; Elementary-Education; Junior-High-Schools; 
Parent-Participation; Visual-Aids 

DE: *Art-Activities; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Social-Studies; *Student-Attitudes 
AB: Research has shown that parent involvement in a child's education at home and 
school has a significant impact on the student's success. The Teachers Involve 
Parents in Schoolwork (TIPS) project, which has been operating in a Baltimore City 
middle school for 3 years, offers processes and models designed to increase the 
involvement of parents in productive roles as volunteers and provides a structure for 
the middle grades teacher to develop and provides a structure for the middle grades 
teacher to develop and conduct a program integrating art and social studies. The 
process links art appreciation, history, and criticism to middle school social studies 
curricula and uses parents to present lessons on well-known art work government, 
and citizenship. This paper presents the first formal evaluation of the TIPS process. 
Data were collected from over 400 middle school students and questionnaires 
measured students' recognition of and reactions to American artists and paintings that 
they saw in their social studies classes. The data Is analysed and presented in tabular 
form; and it is concluded that the TIPS process can be a useful way of providing 
students with a background in art awareness, art history and art criticism, especially 
when teachers trained in art education are scarce, time is tight, and budgets are low. 
(NL) form; and it is concluded that the TIPS process can be a useful way of providing 
students with a background in art awareness, art history and art criticism, especially 
when teachers trained in art education are scarce, time is tight, and budgets are low. 
(NL) 
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AN: ED321895 

Tl: How To Help Your Child Learn. A Handbook for Parents. Parent Participation for 
Effective Schools. 

CS: Arizona Stats Dept. of Education, Phoenix. 
PY: 1989 

NT: 45 p.; For related documents, see PS 018 967-969. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Elementany-Secondary-Education; Guidelines-; Parent-Responsibility; 
Resource-Materials; Self-Concept; Setf-Esteem 

DE: *Academic-Achievement; *Parent-lnfluence; *Parent-Participation; *Parent-Role; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Student-Characteristics 

AB: The aim of this handbook is to help parents gain insights into: (1) the ways in 
which children learn; (2) basic skills children need for success in school; and (3) the 
importance of helping children develop a strong self-concept. Other topics include a 
rationale for parent participation in their children's learning, ideas to enhance creative 
thinking, parental rights and responsibilities, ways of encouraging regular attendance 
at school, homework, ways to use television wisely, and the importance of using 
newspapers and magazines as resources. References, a bibliography, and lists of 
materials available from the Home and School Institute and the National Committee for 
Citizens in Education are provided. (RH) 



AN: ED321062 

AU: Staiger,-Raiph-C. 

Tl: Developing the Reading Habit in Children. Literacy Lessons. 
CS: International Bureau of Education, Geneva (Switzerland). 
PY: 1990 

AV: International Bureau of Education, P.O. Box 199, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
NT: 17 p.; For other "Literacy Lessons" booklets, see CE 055 128-167. Also available 
in French. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Discussion-; Early-Childhood-Education; Early-Reading; Foreign-Countries; 
Literature-Appreciation; Parent-Child-Relationship; Reading-Aloud-to-Others; 
Reading-Attitudes; Role-Models; Young-Children 
DE: *Parent-lnfluence; *Parents-as-Teachers; *Prereading-Experience; 
*Reading-Habits ; *Reading-Readiness 

AB: Among those who share the responsibility for developing the reading habit in 
children are the child's family, schools, libraries, publishers, booksellers, and the mass 
media. There are many ways to read, just as there are many kinds of reading 
materials, including poetry and narrative stories. Some children read only to follow the 
plot, others add meaning to the plot based on their own experiences, and others 
create stories themselves. Every child should be given the opportunity to create. Some 
children use reading to acquire facts. Helping build vocabulary and suggesting how 
information can be located and used may be the most profitable way to help such a 
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child. Parents may be the greatest influence in helping their children become readers. 
Before children learn to read, their parents should become role models of reading, 
help the children differentiate and name colors, play word games, and read aloud. 
After children can read, parents should continue to model reading, discuss what they 
are reading with their children and invite the children's comments, and set aside time 
for family reading. Parents should avoid closing doors to books and ideas, making 
discussions about books into a testing situation, and forcing a child to read a book 
without previous discussion about it. Schools should promote reading by making sure 
students know that reading is a tool, encouraging children to take books home, and 
challenging students to think about, discuss, and argue about what they are reading. 
(CML) 



AN: ED319080 
AU: Markham,-Reed 

Tl: Teaching Your Child through Effective Communication. 
PY: [1990] 
NT: 6 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Child-Rearing; Parenting-Skills; Self-Concept 

DE: *Educational-Psychology; *!nterpersonal-Communication; 

*Parent-Child-Relationship; *Parents-as-Teachers 

AB: Parents who spend time with their children have the greatest impact on their 
children's educational development. According to one survey, the average parent 
spends only a few minutes a day with his or her child. Active listening and verbal 
feedback by a parent can increase a child's self-confidence. Offering the child 
problem-solving opportunities and praising the child's suggestions also increase his or 
her feelings of self-worth. Education specialists suggest that by honoring children, 
discussing their daily activities, and focusing on the positive aspects of the things that 
they do, parents can help make their children better communicators and learners. 
(SG) 



AN: ED317964 

Tl: The Changing Language Arts Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents. 
CS: California State Dept. of Education, Sacramento. 
PY: 1990 

AV: Bureau of Publications, Sales Unit, California State Department of Education, P. O. 

Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 ($5.00 for 10 copies, $30.00 

for 100 copies, $230.00 for 1,000 copies, plus sales tax for California 

residents). 

NT: 19 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Integrated-Curriculum; Parent-Role; 
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Parent-Teacher-Cooperation; Reading-Writing-Relationship; Student-Needs 
DE: *English-Curriculum; *Language-Arts; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers 
AB: Intended for parents, this booklet offers information about how reading instruction 
is changing and is now only one part of an integrated language arts cun-icuium. The 
booklet urges parents and educators to work together to help meet students needs. 
Section titles include: Important Facts About Integrated Language Arts; What to Expect 
in Your Child's Language Arts Class; Helping Your Child at Home; Planning for Your 
Child's Success in Integrated Language Arts; and Additional Sources of Help and 
Information. (MG) 



AN: ED317951 
AU: Bai!ey,-Kevin-Sue 
Tl: Tune in and Talk. 
PY: 1990 

NT: 9 p.; Paper presented at the Chapter 1 Region 6 Conference (Columbus, IN, May 
8, 1990). 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Eariy-Childhood-Education; Life-Events; Parent-Role 

DE: *Language-Acquisition; *Parent-Child-Relationship; *Parents-as-Teachers; 

*Reading-Aloud-to-Others; *Reading-Readiness 

AB: Intended for parents, this paper shares tips for seizing opportunities to insure 
success in reading for children, observing that the three areas which have surfaced as 
most critical to reading success are all dependent upon what parents do with their 
children at home. The paper lists reading to children, talking and listening to them, and 
helping broaden their experience base as areas most critical for reading success. 
Thirty-three tips for parents are provided in all, divided into three groups. Rrst, 18 tips 
are listed to show the importance of reading aloud on children's progress in reading. 
Second, five tips are listed to encourage parents to develop the art of conversation 
with their children. Third, 10 tips are listed to illustrate ways for parents to broaden the 
experience base of their children. (MG) 



AN: ED317324 
AU: Hudson,-Dale-L 

Tl: Increasing Parent Participation in the Upper Elementary School through Parent 

Education. 

PY: 1990 

NT: 64 p.; Ed.D. Practicum, Nova University. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

DE: Grade-4; Intermediate-Grades; Interpersonal-Communication; Workshops- 
DE: *Cultural-Differences; *Family-School-Relationship; *Parent-Participation; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Parent-School-Relationship; *Parent-Teachar-Conferences 
AB: A fourth-grade teacher designed and implemented a practicum study for the 
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purpose of Increasing parent participation in a culturally diverse, rural, upper 
elementary school. The central aim was to involve parents in the education of their 
children. To attain the objective, unique communication strategies were used to meet 
the needs of the culturally diverse population. In addition, flexible hours for parent 
meetings in the home and at school were established, and monthly parent education 
evening workshops based on parent needs were conducted. Classroom video 
prof<uctions were used in an effort to encourage parent attendance. Children were 
involved in the parent participation process. Outcomes were positive. All 31 parents 
attended the parent/teacher conference. An average of 24 out of 31 parents attended 
the evening workshops. A total of 20 parents used home learning activities. Related 
materials are appended. (Author/RH) 



AN: ED317266 
AU: Ediger.-Marlow 
Tl: Parents as Teachers. 
PY: 1989 
NT: 12 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Curriculum-Development; Educational-Psychology; Educational-Responsibility; 
Guidelines-; Primary-Education 

DE: *Courses-; *Early-lntervention; *High-Risk-Students; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Student-Characteristics; *Teacher-Qualifications 

AB: Discussion concerns traits of high risk elementary school students, the 
psychology of learning, what is to be avoided by those working in early intervention 
programs, and qualifications for teachers who work with parents and young children to 
reduce the size of the at-risk student population. It is argued that these teachers 
should have adequate course work in educational psychology, philosophy of 
education, sociology, anthropology, oral and written communication, liberal arts, 
history of education, research methodology, curriculum, supervision, and teaching. 
Teachers working with parents should also have appropriate field experience. Trivia in 
objectives, guess work in selecting learning opportunities, and evaluation techniques 
that lack validity and reliability should be avoided. A psychological, and not merely 
logical, curriculum in which the learner selects learning activities on the basis of 
interest, meaning, and self-fulfillment can be balanced with measurement-driven 
instruction to provide an optimal sequence of learning activities by means of which 
at-risk students can make progress. (RH) 



AN: ED314173 

Tl: The Early History of Missouri's Parents as Teachers Program, 1981-89. Report 
#89-3. 

CS: Missouri Univ., St. Louis. Parents as Teachers National Center. 
PY: 1989 
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NT: 28 p.; For related documents, see PS 018 480-481. 
PR: EDRS Price - MFQ1/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Federal-Government; Financial-Support; State-Govemment; State-Leglsl?tion; 
Teacher-Education 

DE: *Educational-History; *Govemment-Role; *Parent-Education; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Program-Development; *Program-Evaluation 
AB: This report records the first decade (1981-1989) of the Parents As Teachers 
program of the School of Education at the University of Missouri at St. Louis. 
Documentation concerns: (1) implementation of a pilot project, New Parents As 
Teachers (NPAT), in four Missouri public school systems in 1981; (2) establishment of 
the Commissioner's Committee on Parents as Teachers (PAT) in 1982; (3) passage of 
the Early Childhood Development Act, Missouri SB 658, in 1984; (4) curriculum 
development and adaptation for statewide expansion of PAT; (5) identification of SB 
658 funding priorities; (6) evaluation findings that strongly supported parental guidance 
of the early learning process; (7) national media exposure by 1S85; (8) expansion of 
state-appropriated funding; (9) an evaluation involving 37 public school systems 
intended to document PAT's effectiveness with a broad range of families; (10) program 
replication in school districts and social service agencies in 11 states by 1987; (11) 
increases in grants and funding awards; (12) adaptation of the model for PAT 
implementation in child care centers; (13) an 18-month study of adaptation of the PAT 
program for disadvantaged urban families; and (14) national expansion of PAT by 
1989. The report concludes with a discussion of the development of a course of study 
leading to a Graduate Certificate in Parents as Teachers and other innovations. (RH) 



AN: ED312092 

AU: Nemiroff,- Joanne 

Tl: Enhancing Developmental and Academic Skills in Kindergarten Children through 
Modality-Based Instruction. 
PY: 1989 

NT: 219 p.; Ed.D. Practicum, Nova University. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 

DE: Inservice-Teacher-Education; Parent-Participation; Primary-Education; 
Program-Effectiveness; Teacher-Improvement 

DE: *Curricul urn-Development; *Kindergarten-Children; *Leaming-Modalities; 
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AB: An elementary school teacher and counselor designed a practicum which 
provided a model that teachers and parents used to enhance the developmental and 
academic skills of kindergarten children. The major goal was to increase the 
acquisition of skills through the child's preferred learning modality. Teachers and 
parents were given training that increased their knowledge and understanding of: (1) 
children's developmental needs, strengths and weaknesses; (2) developmental 
screening tests; (3) modality preferences; and (4) modality-based instruction. Students' 
preferences were determined through formal assessment. A modality-based 
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developmental curriculum guide was developed and used for small group instruction. 
Teachers developed an understanding of developmentalty appropriate curriculum, an 
awareness of learning style, and a recognition of the ways in which their own modality 
preference wp£ manifested in their teaching methods. Parents became familiar with 
obsen/ational tOv^hniques for identifying the method by which their child learned best. 
Students demonstrated progress in developmental areas addressed in Instruction. 
Rndings suggest that modality-based instruction may t>e successful with students who 
have difficulty in acquiring skills with the methods used in classroom instruction. Over 
20 appendices provide related materials. (Author/RH) 
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